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REFLECTIONS,     &c. 


LETTER       I. 


T    O 


X  HE  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  which 
have  been  for  many  years  in  a  dangerous 
fituation,  are  now  advancing  rapidly  to  a 
crifis.  I  do  not  remember  any  period  in  her 
hiftory,  fince  fhe  has  called  herfelf  a  great 
nation,  which  has  afforded  fo  many  folid 
grounds  of  apprehenfion  for  the  event. 
As  an  individual,  anxioufly  concerned  for 
her  welfare,  I  feel  a  mod  fenfible  regret, 
when  I  refled  how  clofely  fhe  has  brought 
herfelf  to   the  precipice  of  irrecoverabls 
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rulii.  Gulltlefs  of  her  follies,  having  pejf- 
formed  my  duty  to  her  as  a  fubjetSl,  and 
finding  my  own  particular  lituation  fo 
much  involved  in  the  late  political  events, 
as  to  render  my  private  duties  incompati- 
ble with  a  longer  continuance  under  her 
government,  I  conceive  myfelf  fully  jufti- 
fied  in  the  refolution  which  I  have  now 
taken.  Thefe  duties,  urging  me  to  a  time- 
ly and  provident  care  of  a  heavy  charge 
which  lies  upon  me,  made  me  think  it 
prudent  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  which 
the  infatuated  fyflem  of  government  in 
my  native  country  has  long  prepared  me 
for,  and  which  has,  therefore,  been  the 
frequent  fubje6t  of  my  ferious  thoughts. 

It  is  a  happinefs,  which  is  the  envied 
lot  of  Englifh  Whigs,  that  there  is  a  coun- 
try, inhabited  by  Engli(hmen,  once  fellow 
iubje£ls,  and  always  dear  to  them,  where 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  manners, 
will  preferve  conftantly  in  her  remem- 
brance, the  ftate  of  their  native  country  in 
her  befl  days.     I  am  going  to  take  refuge 
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in  this  country  with  a  numerous  family.  I 
do  it  thus  early,  left  the  difficulties,  al- 
ready great  in  England,  fhould  increafe  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  removal  of 
a  family  unpleafant  and  inconvenient, 

I  have  been  long  defirous  of  paying  a 
vifit  to  America.  During  the  year  1783, 
1  had  the  fulleft  expedlation  of  accomplifh- 
ing  my  purpofe,  and  of  appearing  there  la 
a  ftation  which,  affording  me  the  powerful 
means  of  exerting  very  zealous  endeavours 
for  the  reftoration  of  the  loft  affeftions  of 
that  country,  would  have  gratified  my 
liigheft  wlfties.  I  perceived,  with  grate- 
ful feelings,  the  wifties  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  caft  the  veil  of  obli- 
vion over  the  violently  impolitic  and  ex- 
afperating  fcenes  which  had  pafl'ed,  and  to 
renew  the  friendly  attachment  of  ancient 
times. 

I  therefore,  at  an  early  period  after  the 
peace,  (Immediately  on  the  adminiftration 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  declared) 
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folicited  the  honourable  flation  of  Conful 
to  the  United  States.  I  had,  by  an  affidu- 
ous  attention  to  the  affairs  of  America  for 
above  twenty  years,  obtained  a  very  conli- 
derable  knowledge  of  the  refources  of  that 
country.  Conceiving,  therefore,  my  abi- 
lities not  to  be  ill  adapted  to  this  flation, 
I  had  the  confidence  to  believe  that  I  fhould 
not  in  any  fhape  have  difcredited  the  ap- 
pointment, 

I  confidered  myfelf,  In  another  view,, 
not  to  be  an  improper  (I  might,  perhaps, 
have  proved  an  ufeful)  perfon  in  fuch  ail 
employment.  My  conducSl  during  every 
ftage  of  the  late  unhappy  difputes  had 
been  decided  and  confident.  I  always 
a6led  with  the  ftridlefl;  regard  to  the  true 
interefts  of  both  nations,  in  fupporting, 
by  all  pofTible  means  within  my  powers 
and  abilities,  thofe  mcafures  which  tended 
either  to  prefer ve  the  affairs  of  America 
vipon  its  ancient  fyftem,  to  prevent  the 
late  unnatural  war,  to  impede  its  mon- 
ftrous  and  dcflrudive  growth,  or  to  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  return  of  peace.  I  had  reafon, 
therefore,  to  expedl  the  rnoft  friendly 
reception. 

When  a  negoclUtion  for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce (if  it  merit  the  name,  lince  it  mif- 
carried  {q  e^rly  as  to  leave  almoft  a  doubt 
of  its  conception)    was    firfi    mentioned, 
and  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
intention  of  Adminiftration  to  appoint  me 
Conful  to  the  United  States,  the  Minifter, 
did  me  the   honour,  to  put  fome   papers 
relative  to   the   American  trade  into  my 
hands,   with   a  defire  to  have  my  fenti- 
ments  upon  them.     I  collected  my  own 
papers  on  that  fubjecSt,  which  I  arranged 
during  the  fummer  of  1783,  and  drew  up 
confiderations  on  the  commercial  connec- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  with  a  view  of 
throwing  every  poflible  light  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  for  the  information  of  Government. 
Thefe  I  prefented  to  the  Minifter.     But 
as    the    Adminiflratlon    was    foon    after 
changed,  I   thought  it  proper,  expe£iing 
that  it  would  fhortly  become  the  objecl  of 
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parliamentary  delil^eration,  to  offer  thern 
to  the  public.  I  have  lince  added  a  pro- 
pofed  a£lof  parliament,  which,  1  am  juf- 
tified  in  faying,  from  the  opinion  of  men, 
of  the  firft  abilities,  knowledge,  and  in- 
tegrity, is  adapted  to  the  true  interefts  of 
both  countries,  and  to  which  no  reafon- 
able  obje61ions  can  be  made. 

I  have  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others 
who  have  trodden  the  fame  path.  The 
confcioufnefs  of  having  done  my  duty  has 
been  the  only  reward  of  my  labours.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  the  only  return  ; 
for  I  have  had  the  end  of  thefe  very  la- 
bours, founded  upon  principles  in  which 
the  profperity  of  Great  Britain  was  mofl 
eflentially  concerned,  either  groflly  mif- 
underftood,  or  grolTly  perverted.  They 
have  been  mentioned  by  men,  now  in  high 
flations,  as  the  objedions  (it  was  civilly 
added,  the  only  ones  that  could  be  made) 
to  my  filling  the  appointment  which  had 
been  defigncd  for  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  cenfures   which   have  been 
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thrown  upon  me,  for  the  fentiments  con- 
tained in  that  work,  merit  my  attention, 
or  render  the  few  obfervations  which  I 
fhall  make  upon  them  at  all  neceffary: 
but  I  can  confidently  fay,  trufting  to  the 
re(flitude  of  my  intentions,  and  to  inno«» 
cency  of  defign,  either  to  do  injury  my* 
felf,  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  it  to  any  perfon 
whatever,  that  I  hear  thefe  cenfures  un- 
moved. 

By  fome  I  have  been  called  an  Ameri- 
can agent.  By  one  writer  I  am  ftiled, 
*'  the  Apologift  of  Congrefs."  If  being 
an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  mankind — - 
an  advocate  for  peace — an  advocate  for  the 
yeturn  of  thofe  good  offices  which  former- 
ly diftinguilhed  Great  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies —  an  advocate  for  the  re-eflablifh- 
ment  of  thofe  meafures  which  had  raifed 
the  glory  of  England  to  an  height  un- 
known fmce  that  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
tinguifhed,  is  being  a  profefled  apologift 
for  Congrefs,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am 
one,  and  I  glory  in  the  title.     If  it   be  a 

crime 
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crime  to  have  lamented  over  the  meafures 
which  marked  out  for  deftru6lion  thofe 
beautiful  and  riling  colonies,  which  the 
foftering  hand  of  Britain  had  raifed  for  her 
grandeur  and  happinefs,  I  am  a  criminal 
indeed.  I  would  be  an  apologift  if  I 
could  ;  but  it  fhould  be  for  thofe  mea- 
fures which  difgrace  the  annals  of  my 
native  country  ;  and  which  (perhaps  this 
may  be  deemed  a  crime)  I  wifh  to  fee, 
buried  for  ever  in  a  cordial  reconciliation. 

Is  it  poffible  for  any  one,  who,  with  the 
manly  Qovvn,  received  thofe  flrong  im- 
preffions  of  glory,  which  the  viftories  of 
Engliihmen  fixed  upon  his  youthful  mind, 
and  which  have  fince  been  defaced  in  the 
dufl — is  it  poflible,  I  fay,  for  fuch  a  per- 
fon  to  part  from  England  without  the 
deepeft  regret  ?  — The  peace  of  1763  had 
left  her  in  poflefiion  of  a  name  which 
was  a  paflport  through  the  globe.  The 
peace  of  1783  has  left  that  name  funk, 
debafed,  and  treated  with  contempt  by 
every  petty  nation   in  Europe.     Mufl  I 

not, 
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not,  therefore,  leave  my  country  vvltli  the 
moft  bitter  refledions,  who  have  been  the 
melancholy  fpe^lator  of  this  gloomy  re- 
verfe  of  fortune  ? 

It  was  a  mortification  to  me  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  England  before  the  win- 
ter. 1  was  deprived  by  it  of  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  taking  leave  of  many  valuable 
friends,  whom  the  recefs  of  Parliament 
had  difperfed  in  their  feveral  counties. 
But  fuch  was  the  difgufting  and  ungen- 
tleman-like  behaviour  of  my  fucceffor  in 
office,  (a  llrong  proof  from  the  obliging, 
though  fruitlefs,  interpoiition  of  his  prin- 
cipal, of  the  wretched  fyftem  of  control- 
ling every  man  of  rank  in  Adminiftration) 
that  I  could  not  ftay  till  the  fpring  with- 
out very  confiderable  trouble  and  expence. 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  deny  myfelf 
this  gratification. 

The  laft  fight  of  the  Britifh  (hore  funk 
deep  into  my  heart,  and  left  an  impref- 
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fion  which  will  not  eafily  be  erafed.  The 
evening  wc  parted  from  it  was  ferene, 
and  the  fun  dipped  his  beams  to  the  weft- 
ward  in  a  calm  and  unruffled  ocean. 
The  Lizard  l-'oint  was  in  view. 


Nos  manet  oceanus  circiimvagus, 

For  earth — furroundingfea  our  flight  awaits, 

Francis's  Horace, 


Peace  and  tranquillity  fat  upon  the  bofom 
of  the  vafl  Atlantic,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  we  were  to  go  ;  whilft  the  gathering 
diftant  clouds,  which  hung  over  the  land, 
fccmcd  to  tell  us,  that  it  was  time  to  leave 
infatuated  Britain.  \  tremble  for  you  and 
for  the  excellent  friends  whom  I  have  left 
behind  me  ;  and  from  whom,  had  I  been 
a  iingle  individual,  I  could  not  witliout 
difficulty  have  torne  myfelf :  and  I  offer 
my  moft  fervent  prayers  to  that  Almiglity 
Being  who  holds  the  fcalc  of  empires, 
that  your  woes  may  be  light ;  and  that 
^yhen  our  country  comes  in  the  approach- 
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ing  crlfls  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance, 
fhc  may  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  from  her 
drofs,  as  to  appear  again  with  brighter 
luftre. 

I  owe  to  you,  and  to  my  friends,  the 
opinions   which   I  have  formed  upon  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  England,  and 
upon  which  my  condu6l  in  leaving  it  was 
founded.     I  mean   to   offer  to  your  confi- 
deration  the   prefent   ftate  of  its   govern* 
ment,  of  its   trade,  and  of  its  manners  ; 
and,  drawing  a  comparifon  between  their 
prefent  and  former  ftate,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  prove  to  you  —  that  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  is  deranged  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  afford,  in  its  prefent  condition, 
little  or    no  hope  of  remedy  —  that  our 
commerce,  which,  like  a  candle  going  out,- 
has  juft  emitted  a  ftrong  and  fervid  light, 
is    groaning  under  fuch  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  burdens,  as  muft  inevitably  reduce 
it  to  a  very  low  ftate  —  and  that  the  pre- 
fent Aile  of  living  in  England  is  attended 

with 
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with  fuch  an  enormous  expcncc,  witliout 
an  adequate  means  of  fupport,  as  to  make 
the  firfl  national  calamity  a  fure  and  cer- 
tain fign  of  a  great  and  general  deftruc- 
tion  of  property  amongft  all  ranks  and  dif- 
tincflions  of  men. 

From  thefe  confideratlons  I  fhall  fhew 
the  probability  of  a  great  emigration  of 
its  people,  whom  neceflity  will  drive  from 
home ;  and  I  fliall  then  draw  fuch  ufeful 
inferences,  as  will,  by  a  timely  exertion  of 
their  prefent  abilities,  preferve  them  againfl 
the  worfl  confequences  of  the  florm. 

I  fhall  confine  myfelf  as  clofely  as 
I  can  to  plain  matters  of  fa(5l ;  forming 
fuch  conclufions  only  as  thofe  fadls  will 
juftify  to  the  moft  common  underfland- 
ing.  In  this  fpirit,  therefore,  of  plainnefs 
and  funplicity,  the  mofl  confident  with 
the  manners  of  a  republic,  of  which  I 
hope  foon  to  become  a  citizen  ;  and  taking 
my  leave  of  all  other  titles  and  didinftions 

than 
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than  thofe  which  arlfe  from  the  honour- 
able fun61;ions  of  magiflracy,  I  content 
myfelf  with  offering  you  my  moft  fervent 
wifhes  for  your  health  and  happinefs,  and 
bidding  you  heartily  farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
0(5l.  20,  1784 
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LETTER      II, 

©N    T  HE 

ICATIONAL  DEBT  AND  PEACE  ESTABLISHiMENT, 

AND    ON    THE 

STATE    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 
CONTRASTED   AT  DIFFERENT   PERIODS. 


I^ut  the  eftablifliment  of  public  funds,  on  the  credit 
of  taxes,  hath  been  produ<5live  of  more  and  greater 
mifchiefs  than  the  taxes  themfelves;  not  only  by 
increafing  the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  but  by  the  effe3.  it  has  had  on  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation,  on  onr  manners,  an<l  our  mo- 
rals. It  is  impofiible  to  look  back  without  grief, 
on  the  necefTary  and  unavoidable  confequence  of 
this  eftablifhment ;  or  without  indignation  on  that 
myftery  of  iniquity*,  to  which  this  eftablifliment 
gave  occafion,  which  has  been  raifed  upon  it,  and 
carried  on  for  almoft  half  a  century  by  means  of 
it.  It  is  impolTible  to  look  forward  without  hor- 
ror on  the  confeijuences  that  may  flill  follow, 

Bollngbroke  upon  Parties. 
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LETTER      II. 


T    O 


1  SHALL  refume  the  fubjedl  of  my  laft 
letter.  The  fituation  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain was  left  at  the  peace  of  1783,  re- 
quired the  ableft  and  mofl  fettled  admi- 
niftration  that  the  country  could  produce. 
Such  an  admiiiift ration  was  eflentially  ne- 
ceflkry  to  her,  in  the  condition  to  which 
(he  had  been  reduced  by  the  late  unfortu- 
nate w^ar ;  one  of  the  wretched  confe- 
quences  of  the  weak  and  disjointed  fyftem 
upon  which  flie  has  been  governed  •  a  (hort 
period  excepted)  during  the  prefent  reign. 

But  inftead  of  a  regular  and  fettled  go- 
vernment, adminiftration  has  fucceeded 
admiiiiflration,  like  puppets  at  a  (how. 
About  twenty  months  have  pafl'ed  fmce 
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the  peace.  Within  this  fhort  period  tliere 
have  been  no  lefs  than  three  adminiftra- 
tions,  each  a6ting  upon  principles  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  the  other.  Frequent 
changes  in  government  will  materially  in- 
iure  even  a  flourifhing  country.  To  a  na- 
tion, therefore,  cxhaufled  by  a  long  anci 
unfuccefsful  war,  they  mull  be  produc-, 
tive  of  the  mofl  fatal  confequences. 

The  plainefl:  method  of  demonftrating 
this  wretched  flate  of  the  country,  is,  by 
the  application  of  fafts.  For  that  purpofe 
1  fhall  begin  with  the  year  1754,  a  period 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  greater 
part  of  us,  and  continuing  it  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  1  ihall  form  fuch  occafional 
comparifons  as  are  adapted  to  the  fubje(ft. 

The  interefl  upon  the  national  debt,  and 
the  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment  ; 
the  revenues  of  the  cufloms  and  excife, 
and  of  the  taxes,  which  were  firft,  and 
Jiave  fince  been,  impofed,  to  defray  the 
[  harge  of  government,  at  different  periods, 

wiU 
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will  more  d'i{l:ln6lly  (hew  the  fituation  of 
the  country. 


They  were  as  follow 

• 

The  w)iole 

Debt.                Infereft. 

peace 
eftabliniment. 

Incrtafc, 

£•                 £' 

£' 

£' 

1754   75,000,000  2,650,000   6,500,000 

1774  136,000,000  4,200,000  10,000,000  3,500,000 

1784  250,000,000  9,500,000  15,000,000  8,500,000 

The  increafe  of  the  national  debt,  and 
of  the  additional  burdens  neceflary  to  dif- 
charge  the  intereft,  have  produced  the  na- 
tural confequence  —  a  decay  of  our  credit, 
and  a  decreafe  in  value  of  our  property. 
The  price  of  the  funds  have  funk,  from 
about  one  hundred  and  five  to  lefs  thaa 
fifty-five,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
arc  treating.  They  do  not  at  prefent 
greatly  exceed  one  half  of  their  value  in 
the  year  1754.  The  careful  father,  who 
had  laid  out  in  the  funds  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  as  a  future  provifion  for  his  fa- 
mily, now  feels  a  fenfible  difappointment 
at   the  decreafe  of  their  portion  to  the 
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poor  pittance  of  five  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  incon:ie  which  it  pro- 
duced, of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
per  annum,  then  afforded  him  the  com- 
forts of  life.  At  this  time,  when  all  our 
expences  are  extravagantly  enhanced,  they 
barely  fupply  the  neceffaries.  But  his 
grievances  are  not  confined  to  reduction 
of  capital,  and  incrcafe  of  expence  ;  he  is 
farther  compelled  to  endure  the  additional 
national  burden  of  upwards  of  nine  mil- 
lions per  anniim,  accumulated  taxes. 

In  giving  this  account  of  the  exhaurted 
and  dangerous  ilate  of  the  kingdom,  1  am 
aware  of  one,  though  an  ili-timed,  objec- 
tion, that  may  be  urged  againfl;  me,  I 
may  be  told,  that  the  fame  defponding 
language  has  been  ufed  in  all  periods  in 
our  hillory  ;  and  that  there  has  feldom 
been   a  year  in  which   volume-  have  not 

•  been  written  to  prove,  that  our  commerce 
was  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  and  that  our  ruin 
Aared  us   in  the  face  :  but   the  times  ia 

'.  which  we  live  are  attended  with  very  ag- 
gravated 
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gravated  circumftanccs.  We  have  funk 
from  an  immeiife  power  and  greatnefs. 
Our  pangs  are  the  pangs  of  a  giant,  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  a  fever  raging 
in  his  veins.  In  the  dreadful  paroxifms 
of  the  difeafe,  his  whole  frame  is  con- 
vulfed. 

< 

Though  we  have  for  many  years  out- 
lived thefe  predidions,  yet  our  prefent 
iituatioQ  proves,  that  they  were  formed 
upon  very  folid  grounds.  The  fears  of 
thofe  who  have  written  upon  the  fubje(5l, 
appear  to  have  arifen  from  the  ftate  of  the 
national  debt.  They  faw  the  foundation 
laid  for  a  building,  which,  though  at  firfl 
defigned  to  be  merely  temporary,  foon 
fwelled  to  a  great  fize,  and  is  (ince  become 
an  immenfe  flrufture.  In  a  fhort  time 
after  its  eftablifhment,  the  national  debt' 
increafed  with  a  rapidity  that  left  very  lit- 
tle hope  of  feeing  it  paid  off.  An  annual 
grant  of  taxes  was  made  to  the  Crown,  to 
defray  the  intereft.  This  foon  became 
perpetual.     The  view,  therefore,  of  thofe 
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who  were  thus  apprehenfive  .for  pofteritv^ 
was  far  from  being  imperfedl.  They  felt 
the  force  of  the  fchool  boy's  reafonhig, 
when  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
fay  A.  The  repetition  of  A  produced  the 
repetition  of  B,  and  we  have  at  length  been 
forced  through  the  whole  alphabet. 

When  the  national  debt  became  a  per- 
manent fund,  and  permanent  taxes  were 
laid  to  pay  the  in te reft,  a  fpeculation  Was 
made  how  much  debt  the  public  could 
bear  without  Injury.  One  of  our  mini- 
fters  conceived,  from  the  then  difficulty  of 
finding  refources,  that  the  national  debt 
eoukl  never  exceed  one  hundred  millions 
without  a  manifeft  injury  to  the  public. 
He  judged,  probably,  from  the  value  of 
money.  When  the  nation  owed  feventy- 
five  millions,  the  funds  bore  a  premium 
of  five  per  cent. 

In  proportion  as  the  debt  increafed,  the 

premium  decreafed.     This  proves  that  one 

■  hundred   millions  of   debt,    at   three  per 

cent. 
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ceRt.  per  annum  intereft,  which  is  the 
ftandard  of  our  funds,  would  have  made 
their  value  nearly  the  par  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  national  debt  canncC, 
therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reafoning,  be  ex- 
tended beyond  this  limit,  and  the  national 
profperity  at  the  fame  time  maintained. 
Unlefs  fome  acquifitions,  either  in  com- 
merce or  dominion,  compenfated  for  a 
temporary  increafe,  by  putting  us  in  a 
condition  to  difcharge  the  furplus  in  time 
:of  peace. 

Had  the  Government  under  the  prefenE 
feign  been  placed  in  able  hands,  the  va- 
luable acquifitions  which  were  made  in 
tiie  war  of  1756  would  have  effeifled  this 
purpcle.  When  the  whole  expences  of 
that  war  were  wound  up,  and  the  funds 
had  recovered  their  peaceful  tone,  the 
three  per  cents.,  which  is  a  low  interefl", 
and  has  been  always  confidered  as  a  profit- 
able flandard,  fettled  at  about  ten  percent, 
under  the  par  of  one  hundred.  The  ad- 
vantages which  thefe  acquifitions  pro- 
duced. 


duced,  afford  us  fufficient  grounds  to  fup- 
pofe  that  had  they  been  properly  im- 
proved, the  furplus  debt  might  have  been 
dlfcharged,  and  the  price  of  the  funds 
increafed  to  their  flandard  value. 

Their  effe£ls  were  very  confpicuous  in 
the  general  improvements  of  the  king- 
dom, in  its  fertllifed  lands,  in  a  great  and 
extended  commerce,  and  in  a  difplay  of 
riches  and  magnificence  in  all  orders  of 
the  State,  What  has  been  faid  upon  this 
fubjc<51:  certainly  proves,  that  had  the  fur- 
plus  debt  been  paid  off,  the  nation  could 
have  borne. one  hundred  millions  of  debt, 
inverted  in  permanent  funds,  without  de- 
creafing  the  value  of  money ;  and  that 
every  addition  made  to  it  is  a  lofs,  which 
falls  upon  the  various  branches  of  our  pro- 
perty. 

The  effects  of  this  national  profperity 
are  flill  vltlble  ;  and,  although  the  fources 
from  whence  they  fprung  are  nearly  ex- 
haufted,  the  luxurious  and  expenfivc  man* 
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ner  of  living  which  it  produced,  flill  re- 
mains. Sober  men  will  reflect  upon  the 
means  by  which  thefe  expences  are  to  be 
defrayed.  They  will  confider  the  magni- 
ficence of  our  appearance,  and  the  coflli- 
nefs  of  our  tables,  as  mere  {tumbling 
blocks,  which  deceive  our  eyes,  and  cor- 
rupt our  manners.  They  will  naturally 
draw  a  comparifon  between  the  times 
when  thefe  riches  were  collected,  and  the 
prefent  age,  in  which  they  are  daily  di- 
minifhing  and  melting  away,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  other  accumulation  than  that 
of  expence. 

In  this  examination  they  will  find,  that 
thefe  riches  were  the  production  of  a  flou- 
rifhing  commerce,  increafed  by  a  train  of 
vi(3:ories  and  conquefts.  They  repaid  in 
value  the  expence  of  the  war,  by  the  cen- 
tering of  almofl  the  whole  of  the  French 
trade  in  our  ports  —  by  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  little  that  was  left  to  France  — 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  —  and  by  the  pof- 

feflion 
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feffion  of  nearly  their  whole  colonial  eiil- 
pii-e,  and  a  valuable  part  of  that  of  Spain. 

Thefe  great  and  glorious  acquifitions,  a 
great    part   of   which    was,   and   a   much 
greater  part  of  which  might   have   been^ 
retained  at  the  peace   of  1763,  were  pur- 
chafed  at  the  price  of  fixty-five  millions  of 
national  debt ;  increafing  the  whole  debt 
to  about  one   hundred  and  forty  millions, 
and   making   an   excefs   of  forty   millions 
above   the  one  hundred  millions  of  debt^ 
which  the  nation  appeared  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  without   injury.     This  excefs    of 
forty  millions  of  debt    might,    under  an 
able  adminiflration  of  the  great  empire  in 
our  poffeflion,  have   been  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  difchargcd. 

Such  is  the  examination  of  the  times 
in  which  thofe  riches  which  ftlll  remain 
among  us  w^ere  accumulated.  We  fhall 
now  enter  into  the  confideration  of  thofe 
in  which  we  live  ;  but,  how  melancholy 
is  the  contrail ! 

Wc 
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We  are  now,  as  we  were  in  the  year 
J  763,  at  peace.     Our  Government  is  fee^ 
ble  and  deraged.    Our  national  debt,  when 
the  expences  of  the  war  are  wound  up, 
will  be  nearly  doubled.     The  fruits  of  the 
glorious  war  of  1756   are  almoit  wholly 
lofl.     Our  ancient,    powerful,  and   won- 
derfully-increaiing    colonies,    forming   an 
immenfe  empire,  are  torn   from  us  ;  and 
pur  remaining   colonial  pofleffions   either 
in  gradual  decay,  or  in  great  and  imminent 
ilanger.     Our  fifter  kingdom  in  a  flate  of 
♦niferable   ponfufion  ;    uhilft  the   mother 
country  is  bending  under  the  preflure  of 
more  than  fifteen  riiillions,  annually  im- 
pofed  upon  her,  to   difcharge   the  interefl 
of  her  national  debt,  and  to  fupport  her 
peace  eftablifhment, 

-■  If  we  inquire  into  the  revenue  from 
whence  thefe  fifteen  millions  ought  to  be 
drawn,  we  fhall  find  it  in  the  mofl  preca- 
•fious  fituation.  This  arifes  from  the  con- 
tinual inroads  made  upon  the  cufloms  and 
-|xcife  by  the  fmuggler  ;  from  the  decay 
•-  of 
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of  trade,  occafioning  many  X]nprodu<flivc 
taxes  ;  and  from  other  contingent  circum- 
flances  ;  confequences  which  iifually  hap- 
pen to  a  nation  in  a  declining  condition. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  thofe  mofl:  conver- 
fant  in  the  revenue,  that  more  than  twelve 
millions  cannot  poffibly  be  railed  toward 
its  difcharge.  The  diftrefs  of  an  indivi- 
dual, and  the  diftreffes  of  the  pubHc,  are 
equally  defl:ru£tive  to  them.  They  never 
borrow  but  with  difadvantage ;  and  never 
pay  but  with  accumulated  intereft.  What- 
ever deficiencies  there  are  in  the  ways  and 
means  provided  by  Parliament,  they  muft 
be  borrowed,  and  frefh  taxes  muft  be  raifed 
to  defray  the  interefl  :  at  leaft,  the  forms 
mufl  be  paflfed  through  ;  though  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  conceive,  that  the  peo- 
ple.can  bear  an  addition  tQ  their  prefent 
impofitions. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  they 
will  be  incapable  of  paying  even  thofe 
which   are    already  exacted  from  them. 

Govern* 
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Government  muft  take  great  care  that 
they  do  not,  by  weight  of  taxes,  deilroy 
the  means  from  whence  thefe  taxes  are  to 
arife.  If  you  want  your  horfes  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  to  labour  hard,  you 
muft  take  care  to  feed  them  well.  Should 
you  deprive  them  of  their  oats,  they  will 
not  be  capable  of  doing  much  work. 

The  difplay  of  our  riches  will  ferve 
with  many  for  argument.  Though  it 
may  be  plaufible,  it  is  very  futile.  The 
appearances  of  grandeur  remain  long  af- 
ter the  refources  are  gone,  and  the  power 
which  protects  them  is  loft.  But  there  is 
one  clrcumftance  which  makes  me  very 
much  doubt  the  exiflcnce  of  fo  much  real 
wealth,  efpecially  in  filver  plate,  as  there 
was  fome  years  ago  :  this  is  the  decrealc 
of  filver  veffels  in  families,  and  the  very 
great  increafe  of  filver  plated  ones  ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  an  entire  lofs  to  the 
{late.  This  branch  of  trade  certainly  re- 
quires eonfideration. 

But 
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But,  fuppofing  that  our  empire  was  aii 
extcnfivc,  our  commerce  as  flourifhing,  and 
our  revenues  as  fecure,  as  they  were  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  flill  the  charge  of  fi&eeii 
rnlllions  per  annum  would  be  found  to  be 
a  very  fevere  bufde'h  ;  and  if  thus  fevere 
in  the  heighth  of  profperity,  how  much 
more  difficult  mufl  it  be  for  the  nation  ta 
bear,  in  its  prefent  diftrefled  condition  ? 

I  have  given  the  {late  of  the  national 
debt,  tlie  annual  revenue  and  taxes  which 
are  to  be  raifed  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tereft,  and  for  the  peace  eftablilhment  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  not  been  able  to  in-? 
fert  the  exa£l  fractional  fums,  as  I  have 
not  materials  to  recur  to  ;  I  have,  there-p 
fore,  placed  them  in  round  numbers  :  but 
I  venture  confidently  to  aflert,  that  thefe 
numbers  are  fo  very  near  the  precife  fums, 
as  to  iatisfy  every  reafonable  perfon.  I 
have  alfo  formed  a  ihort  comparative  vie\v 
of  the  former  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  na^ 
tion,  and  the  probability,  not  only  of  the 
people's  incapacity  to  bear  any  frefh  im? 

pofitions, 
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pofitions,  but  even  of  the  decreafe  of  the 
prefent  fcaiity  revenue. 

I  fliall  in  my  next  letter  take  a  fliort 
view  of  the  fyftem  of  government  which 
has  prevailed  under  the  prefent  reign,  — 
FareweL 

prom  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Odobcr  21,  1784. 
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PRESENT         REIGN. 


Fert  animus  caufas,  tantarum  expromere  reruniy 
Immenfumque  aperitur,  opus  quid  in  arma  furentem 
fmpulcrit  populum,  quid  pacem  cxcujjerit  orhi, 
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J.  H  E  pra6lical  rvfrem  of  government 
which  has  prevailed  under  the  prefent 
reign,  was  originally  arranged  in  the  fa- 
mily  of  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of 
Wales,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
Earl  of  Bute  on  the  King's  acceffion  to 
the  throne.  It  has  generated  all  the  ef- 
fecSls  which  the  framers  propofed  to  them- 
felves  ;  for  it  has  fhaken  the  confidence  of 
family  conne£lions,  weakened  the  habits 
of  refped:  for  Adminifiration,  totally  de- 
flroyed  the  (lability  of  Government,  and 
finally  been  produdlive  of  all  the  calami- 
ties which  have  befallen  the  nation.  The 
Adminiftration  has  been  bandied  about  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  Government  has 
neither  grace  nor  vigour  left  in  it :  like  a 
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woman,  vvhofe  beauty  might  have  ani- 
mated delire  and  commanded  refpe£l,  when 
united  witii  virtue,  fhe  begets  loathing 
and  excites  contempt  when  deformed  by 
proftitution. 

We  meet  with  many  inftances,  even  in 
thofe  times  when  the  Adminiftration  was 
ftable  and  permanent,  of  miniflers  of  a 
weak  capacity  for  government.  Such 
men  were  ufually  direfted  by  fome  fii- 
vourite,  who  exerclfed  the  power  of  his 
mafter,  and  generally  with  greater  ability. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  minifter  might,  per- 
haps, fometimes  excite  a  fmile  within  the 
circle  of  the  Court.  Still,  as  he  poffeffed 
the  actual  power,  he  poffefled  the  influence 
of  his  place,  and  had  all  the  credit  with 
the  public,  and  preferved  the  refpe£l:  due 
to  his  rank.  But  the  fmalleil:  trace  can- 
not be  found  of  a  minifter  who  had  the 
mcannefs  to  fubmit  to  be  governed  by 
fome  fecretary,  expreffly  placed  about  his 
pcrfon  as  a  fpy  upon  his  adions,  in  order 
to  retain  his  obedience  to  a  cabal  in  the 
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clofet,  who  are  the  efficient,  though  they 
have  neither  rank  nor  confequence  to 
form  even  the  oftenfible,  Adminiflration, 

In  the  firft  inftance,  fhould  a  mlnifter 
be  directed  by  his  favourite,  it  is  yet  a  fa- 
vourite of  his  own  creation,  and  does  not 
derogate  from  his  general  confequence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pubhc.  He  can  refume 
the  power  which  he  delegates  whenever  he 
thinks  proper  ;  but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the 
oftenfible  minifler  is  a  mere  tool,  a  ftage 
puppet,  a£ling  at  the  difcretion  of  ano- 
ther, without  will  or  opinion  of  his  own. 
Since  the  introdu£i:ion  of  the  new  fyftem, 
we  have  feen  this  management  of  mini- 
fters  praflifed  in  almofl  every  department 
of  Government.  Every  great  officer  of 
flate  has  a  fecratary,  or  deputy,  impofed 
upon  him.  A  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
5s  under  the  fame  tutelage.  The  place  of 
firfl:  minifter  has  yet  ftronger  guards. 

The  oftenfible  minifters  are,  in  general, 
confined  to  the  care  of  the  feveral  depart- 
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ments,  and  are  made  refponfiblc  alone  for 
them.  The  cabal  too  prevalently  keeps, 
for  the  important  purpofes  of  Government, 
fome  fecretary  about  the  perfon  of  the 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  to  receive 
their  orders  :  and,  on  the  like  occafiona, 
fome  invifible,  though  powerful,  agent  to 
manifeft  their  pleafure.  The  oftenfible 
mlnifters  are  not  only  dlreiled  to  obey 
their  commands,  when  fignified  in  this 
manner,  but  have  frequently  fufFered  the 
difgrace  of  having  meafures  impofed  upon 
them  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  without 
any  previous  communication  with  them. 

The  charaderiftic  of  almoft  every  Ad- 
miniftration  under  this  reign  has  been  an 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  debility  and  in- 
.folencc,  tyranny  and  corruption.  Lord 
Kockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  governed  during  the  very  fhort  pe- 
riods of  their  adminiflration,  upon  the 
old  fyflem,  are  the  only  exceptions.  And, 
in  general,  the  councils  more  immediately 
attendant    upon   the   Crown,    have   been 
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Actuated  by  thefe  principles,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fyilem  of  Adminlflration  carried  on 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  firil:  princes 
of  the  Brunfwick  hmWy.  Thefe  two 
{ydems  have  been  called  by  a  variety  of 
names.  By  foine  they  have  been  thus 
diftinguifhed  :  the  one  by  that  of  a  prero- 
gative, the  other  by  that  of  an  ariftocra- 
tical  ""overnmeiit.  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  the  principles  of  each. 

The  lyftem  wliich  prevailed  under  the 
two  firfl  reigns  of  this  family  was  the 
lame  that  has  been  iince  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  an  ariilocratical  government. 
The  Adminiftration  w-as  feleifted  from  the 
principal  Whig  families,  who  all  con- 
curred in  the  fupport  of  the  perfon  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Treafury,  to  whom 
they  were  generally  united  by  long  habits 
of  attachment.  All  the  other  officers 
were  made  properly  fubordinate  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  his  department.  They 
yielded  to  him  the  rank  of  fiifl:  miniftcr, 
and  fhewed   an  example    to    their  fellow 
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fubjc^ts  in  the  deference  and  refpedl  which 
they  paid  to  him. 

Under  this  fyftem,  that  excellent  maxim 
in  the  Conrtitution,  **  the  King  can  do  no 
*'  wrong,"  was  holden  facred.  This  doc- 
trine, efientially  neceffary  to  a  Whig  go- 
vernment, which  conliders  the  King  as 
not  performing  any  aft  in  his  own  perfon, 
makes  all  his  miniflers  refponfible  for 
every  meafure  which  they  execute  in  his 
name.  Were  it,  therefore,  poffible  that 
the  King  fliould  require  the  execution  of 
any  meafure  inconfiftcnt  with  the  public 
welfare,  it  is  the  miniiler  who  executes, 
and  not  the  King  who  directs,  that  is  re- 
fponfible. Every  minifter  is  thus  refpon- 
fible in  his  department  ;  but  as  the  firft 
niiniflcr  has  the  management  of  the  fup- 
plies  of  money  granted  by  the  Houfe  of. 
Commons,  more  particularly  entrufled  to 
his  care,  and  as  he  is  by  common  confent 
the  chief  adminiflrator,  he  is  confidered 
particularly  refponfible  for  all  the  mea- 
fure s  of  govern  me nti 

This 
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This  fyflem  was  maintained  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  whole  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  all  th>e  great  family  interefts 
of  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  by  the  prin- 
cipal monied  men.  Extenfive  connections 
amongft  the  people  produced  an  adive  and 
vigorous  fupport  of  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment :  and,  being  poiTefTed  of  power, 
all  thofe  who  were  fwayed  by  interefl", 
which  has  condderable  weight  amongfl:  a 
commercial  people,  were  attached  to  Ad- 
miniflration.  As  the  minifler  grounded 
his  ftrength  upon  a  majority  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  his  friends  were  folicitous 
that  this  influence  fhould  pervade  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  thofe  places 
which  returned  members  to  Parliament. 

Whilft  the  minifter  remained  in  poflef- 
fion  of  this  ftrength  in  Parliament,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  without 
the  utmoU:  difficulty,  to  difplace  him. 
The  lofsof  this  majority  vvas  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  the  oppolition  to  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ;  either  from  his  own 
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ill  conduct,  or  from  fome  unpopular  mea- 
furc,  with  the  weight  of  which  his  oppo- 
nents overpowered  him. 

A  flrong  oppofition  in  Parliament  was 
then  confidered  as  an  acceffary  help  to  the 
Conftitution  ;  a  necefl'arv  control  over  the 
meafures  of  the  minifler.  The  Oppofi- 
tion was,  therefore,  no  fooner  become  the 
majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  than 
the  miniller  was  fuppofed  incapable,  from 
guilt  or  inability,  and  his  refignation  fol- 
lowed in  courfe.  The  withftanding  the 
power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  a 
phenomenon  referved  for  more  unhappy 
times. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  fpeaking  there  were  no  miniflers  of 
very  ftriking  abilities  ;  and  there  were 
fome,  who,  in  their  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, were  remarkably  deficient  ;  yet, 
from  the  long  and  fleady  habits  which 
are  cfl'ential  to  a  good  government,  the 
country  had  a  continual  increafe  of  wealth 

and 
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and  vigour  till  it  attained  to  the  firll;  rank 
of  power  and  influence  in  Europe.  Thefe 
habits  of  a  fettled  government  are  not 
eafily  dcftroyed.  The  Whigs,  having 
been  in  poflbfUon  of  the  adminiftration  for 
near  fifty  years,  were  fo  much  mafters  of 
the  elections,  that,  notwithftanding  almoft 
all  the  Parliaments  of  this  reign  have 
acled  in  obedience  to  the  new  fyftem, 
they  have  confifted  more  of  apoftate  Whigs 
than   of  real  Tories. 

This  was  the  fyftem  of  government 
carried  on  under  the  reigns  of  the  Kings 
George  the  Firft  and  George  the  Second. 
It  mud  be  goading  to  royalty  to  be  tluis 
continually  fettered  :  but  it  mufl  at  the 
fame  time  be  confeffed  by  even  its  moil 
flrenuous  fupporters,  that  tliere  never  was 
a  period  of  our  hiftory,  taking  it  in  a 
general  view  from  the  acceflion  of  the 
Erunfwick  kings,  of  greater  national  pro- 
fperity. 
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To  deflroy  this  lyilem  of  government 
has  been  too  uniformly  and  too  eagerly  at- 
tempted. The  prefent  King  mounted  the 
throne  with  many  qualities,  which  en- 
gaged tlie  affections  of  his  fubjeOs.  He 
was  young,  born  amongft  them,  cf  a 
grave  and  fed  ate  turn,  and  wholly  free 
from  the  diflipated  manners  of  the  young 
men  of  this  age.  He  married,  grew  fond 
of  a  domeflic  life;  his  chief  pleafures  ap- 
pearing to  be  centered  in  his  family.  Such 
virtues  of  the  man,  joined  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  king,  muft  always  prove  highly 
eftimable.  The  firft  qualities,  however, 
will  conflantly  endear  a  monarch  to  his 
people.  His  favourites  did  not  neglect 
this  difpofition. 

The  Court  breathed  nothing  but  com- 
plaints againft  the  ariftocratical  thraldom 
in  which  both  King  and  people  were  faid 
to  be  confined.  They  cried  out  loudly 
upon  the  neccflity  of  a  prince  of  fuch 
hopes,  being  adually  vefted  with  the  ad- 
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miniftration  of  his  own  affairs.  He  would 
then,  they  faid,  be  able  to  diftuigulfii  mea 
of  virtue  and  talents,  and  to  open  the  door 
to  thofe  qualities  which  an  unjuft  combi- 
nation of  a  few  families  of  great  parlia- 
mentary intereft  had  ihut  up  for  the  ufe 
alone  of  themfelves  and  their  dependents. 

By  fomenting  the  prejudices  and  provo- 
king the  pafiions  of  thofe  men  who  com- 
pofed  the  adminiflration  of  George  the 
Second,  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  by  in- 
trigues in  families  ;  by  liberal  promifes  of 
rewards,  adapted  to  the  feveral  defires  of 
thofe  upon  whom  they  thus  praclifed,  the 
Court,  at  length,  eftablifhed  the  truth  of 
the  maxim,  "  to  divide  is  to  command." 
They  received  all  thofe  who  came  over  to 
them  with  open  arms.  By  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  this  principle,  they  efla- 
blilhed  the  new  fyftem  of  government. 
The  former  fleady  and  permanent  fyftem 
was  thus  gradually  put  an  end  to.  The 
regularity  of  manners,  which  had  diftin- 
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guiflied  "the  period   of  the   two  precedhig 
reigns,  inicnfibly  followed. 

The  effe£t  of  this  condu6l  foon  appeared 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  facred 
bonds  of  friendfl-iip  and  relative  connec- 
tions WTre  broken  down.  Defertion  from 
party  became  frequent.  And  fiich  were 
the  fufpicions  which  prevailed,  in  confe- 
quence,  amongfh  the  remaining  members 
in  oppofition,  that,  before  the  great  event 
of  the  American  w^ar  took  place,  the  imr 
mediate  friends  of  Lord  Rockingham  alone 
remained.  When  they  v/ere  coIle£led  to- 
gether, they  amounted  to  feventy  or  eigh- 
ty members  :  but  their  hopes  were  fo 
flender  from  that  Parliament  in  which  the 
Bofton  Pofl  bill,  the  prelude  to  the  war, 
pail'ed,  that  they  feldom  appeared  toge- 
ther. Upon  that  important  queftion,  the 
oppofition  to  it  confifled  only  of  the 
friends  of  that  nobleman,  who  were  men 
of  bufinefs,  and  generally  attended  the 
Houfe.  Colonel  Bar  re,  Mr.  Dunning, 
and  the  friends  of  Lord  L.  either  abfented 
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themfelves  or  voted  for  the  bill.  The 
whole  number  agahift  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
now  recollect,  was  thirty-four. 

The  fecret  junto  were  now  mafters  of 
both  miniftcrs  and  oppofition.  They  had 
conliantly  a  ftrong  body  of  members  in 
the  Hoiife,  compofed  of  thofe  who  had 
places  in  the  houfehold,  the  fecretaries  or 
deputies  of  men  in  office,  or  of  fuch  others 
who  were  their  immediate  dependents. 
Thefe  were  called  King's  friends.  This 
body  was  under  fome  known  leader  of 
the  junto,  who  made  ufe  of  frequent  op- 
portunities to  fhew  the  Houfe  the  ablolute 
dependence  which  the  oftenfible  miniflers 
had  upon  them. 

Conflantly  ufmg  the  precaution  of  fe- 
iefling  for  the  members  of  Adminill:ra- 
tion  fuch  men  as  had  few  connections, 
the  junto  retained  within  themfelves  the 
entire  direclion  of  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment. They  will  always  find  miniflcrs 
to  execute  their  mea/lires  of  fufficient  rank 
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to  give  fomc  grace  to  Admlniltratioii, 
though  not  of  connexions  fufficicnt  Vd 
render  their  power  dangerous. 

In  the  niidfl  of  carefles,  the  Court  did 
not  negle6l  its  fecurity.  No  fooner  was  a 
profelyte  made,  than  he  was  req;uired  to 
make  his  recantation  pubHc  by  fome  flri- 
king  a6lion  ;  perhaps  fome  parliamentary 
motion  in  dire(fl  oppofition  to  his  former 
principles.-  Two  purpofes  were  anfwered 
by  this  eondudl.  It  fecured  the  prolelyte, 
at  leaft  as  flir  as  fuch  a  man  could  be  fe- 
cured, by  the  entire  lofs  of  reputation. 
And  it  not  only  deftroyed  the  confidence 
which  the  people  had  placed  i.n  public  cha- 
racters, but  greatly  weakened  the  opinion 
which  they  held  of  the  fandity  of  famJIy 
connections.  The  principles  of  men  in 
general  were  then  known  by  thefe  conr 
ne(Stio]is.  Where,  at  prcfent,  can  we 
find  a  ftandard  by  which  any  judgement 
may  be  formed,  except  amongft  the  fa- 
mily of  CiT^endip?  * 
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People  in  a  monarchy  are  naturally  en* 
vlous  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  inverted 
with  public  employments :  but  this  paffion 
is  not  without  a  mixture  of  fear  and  re- 
fpckft.  The  poiiibillty  of  their  wanting 
the  afliftance  of  men  in  power  produces 
the  former  paflion.  The  pofTeffion  of  the 
place  procures  rcfpe6l  to  it,  as  their  envy 
is  attended  with  a  ftrong  defu-e  to  enjoy  it 
themlelves.  The  Court  have  been  long 
endeavouring  to  ftrengthen  this  difpofitioii 
by  inculcating  the  do6lrine,  that  a  candi- 
date for  places  and  power  has  intcreft 
alone  in  view  ;  and  that  patriotifm  exifis 
only  in  the  imagination.  They  have  lup- 
ported  thefe  do6lrines  by  fuch  flriking 
examples  in  men  of  the  firft  rank,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  had  not  the 
opinion  prevailed. 

I  have  not  only  wearied  myfclf  by  the 
unpleafant  piiflurc  which  I  have  drawn, 
but  I  fliall  too  much  tranfgrefs  the  bounds 
of  a  letter  by  a  longe^r  continuance  of  the 
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i\ibje£l :  I  fhall,  therefore,  defer  It  for  the 
prefent.     Farevvel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fca, 
061.  23,  1784. 
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(LETTER      IV. 

on     THE 

•STATE     AND     PRINCIPLES 

OF     THE 

DIFFERENT      PARTIES^ 

THE    PREVALENCE    OF    THE 

NEW       SYSTEM, 

.AND     THE 

iDISPOSITION    OF    THE    PEOPLE    TO 
SUBMIT    TO    IT^ 


A  free  people  may  "be  fometimes  betrayed ;  but  no 
people  will  betray  themfelves,  and  Hicrifice  their 
liberty,  unlefs  they  fall  into  a  ftate  of  univerfal 
corruption ;  and  when  they  are  fallen  into  fuch  a 
ftate,  they  will  be  fure  to  lofe  what  they  deferve 
no  longer  to  enjoy. 

BoUn^hrokc  upon  Part'ie:. 
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LETTER     IV. 


T   o 


PROM  the  annals  of  hldory  too  well 
may  we  become  convinced  that  it  is  a 
harfh  and  ungrateful  language  in  the  -ears 
of  kings,  educated  in  the  lap  of  power, 
and  accuftomed  to  he  approached  with  de- 
ference and  adulation,  to  recommend  a 
fyftem  of  government  which  derogates 
from  their  authority ;  more  efpecially, 
when  this  fyftem  conflitutes  a  Houfe  of 
Commons,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  the  primary  objetfl,  to  whom 
his  minifters  muft  in  all  cafes  defer,  and 
from  whom  alone  they  can  derive  the  ne- 
ceflary  fupport  to  the  adminiftratlon  of 
his  government.  Princes  would  grow  na- 
turally jealous  of  a  popular  aflembly,  were 
it  proved  to  have  prefcrlbcd  bounds  which 
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their  fucccffor  could  not  venture  to  pafs. 
They  fmd,  under  this  lyilem,  the  royai 
power  to  be  a  mighty  name  in  apparent 
poflcffion  of  high  prerogative,  but  which 
is  rendered  ulelefs  by  the  Inipoilibility  of 
procuring  a  fcrvant  hardy  enough  to  exe- 
cute his  orders. 

But  arc  we  not  to  fuppofe  that  tliis  has 
been  the  condition  of  the  prerogative  fnice 
the  Revolution,  and  particularly  during 
the  reigns  of  the  firft  Brunfwick  kings, 
in  whofe  hands  every  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  that  formerly  excited  appre- 
henfion,  was  fuftered  by  their  miniilcrs 
quietly  to  reft  ?  Mull  we  not  confider 
fuch  a  conduct  as  tending  equally  to  ad- 
vance the  happlnefs  and  improvement  of 
the  country  ?  And  wo\ild  not  attempts  to 
bring  them  generally  into  practice,  or,  to 
carry  the  fuppofition  farther,  a  violent 
exertion  of  a  principal  branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative, prove  the  melancholy  revcrfe  ? 

The 
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The  Wlilg  party  has  been  the  moil:  ftre- 
iiuous  lupporters  of  the  old  lyftcm.  They 
have  nlfo  been  equally  flrenuous  fupporters 
of  the  prefent  family  upon  the  throne. 
The  pretenfions  *>f  the  exiled  prince  of 
the  Stuart  race,  to  whom  the  Tories  were 
zealoufly  attached,  made  it  a  point  of  necef- 
fity  for  the  two  firft  kings  of  this  family 
to  put  the  adminiftration  of  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  non- 
exercile  of  many  parts  of  the  prerogative, 
which  had  been  aflerted  with  a  jealous 
right  by  the  Stuart  kings,  fometimes  proved 
the  ftrength  of  their  feelings ;  but  havlng 
no  means  of  redrefs,  they  had  no  remedy 
but  fubmilhon,  the  hardeft  talk  that  a 
prince  can  feel.  They,  however,  had  the 
fatisfiiclion  of  beholding  this  trial  of  their 
feelings  more  than  repaired  by  the  incrca- 
fnig  profperity  of  their  people. 

The  Tories,  on  the  contrary,  being 
flrongly  attached  to  kingly  prerogative, 
have  always  a£led  upon  oppofitc  princi- 
ples.    They  conlidercd  the  conduct  of  tlie 
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Whig  mlnilters,  m  reftrainlng  the  cxercife 
of  any  brancli  of  the  prerogative,  as  an 
infult  offered  to  the  regal  dignity.  They 
were  apprehenfive  that  from  the  non-ufage 
of  any  particular  part,  tWe  legality  of  ex- 
ercifmg  it  might,  in  the  courfe  of  time, 
be  called  in  queflion  ;  and  feared  that  a 
claim,  founded  upon  prefcriptive  right, 
would  be  in  future  oppofed  to  every  at- 
tempt of  the  Crown  to  revive  it  :  thus 
rendering  it  a  fervice  of  great  danger  to 
the  miniiler  who  fhould  be  fufficiently 
hardy  to  niake  the  attempt. 

Thefe  objections  of  the  Tories  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  without  fome 
grounds  ;  for  when  Lord  L.  revived  the 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  King's 
negative  in  Parliament,  the  right  was 
immediately  queflioned  :  yet  who,  in  his 
lenfes,  can  fuppofe  that  this  was,  pro- 
bably, defigned  to  be  the  prologue  to  a 
play,  then  in  rehearfal  ?  Who  can  prc- 
fume  even  flightly  to  infer  that  the  firft 
fcei?e  has  been  performed  ?     Or  that  the 
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remnining   part  may   follow   at   a   future 
feafoii  ? 

Little,  indeed,  would  the  Tories  of  the 
prefent  day  have  to  fear,  were  it  pollible 
that  a  BritiHi  throne  could  become  be- 
ficged  by  any  fecret  junto  inclined  to 
prompt  a  king  to  exertions  for  the  re- 
fiimption  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  race. 

Have  we  no  reafon  to  fear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  experience  a  confiderable 
decreafc  of  that  plain  fenfe  and  blunt  ho- 
iiefty  by  v^'hich  they  were  formerly  diilin- 
guifhed  ?  The  change  of  living  within 
thefe  lafh  twenty  years  has  produced  an 
entire  change  of  manners.  Their  natural 
jealouiy,  fufceptible  of  the  fmallefi:  na- 
tional aifiont,  has  totally  forfaken  them. 
The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  the  violent 
meafures  of  Government  in  the  late  war, 
and  to  which  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
Tories,  and  a  great  number  of  infatuated 
Whigs,   granted    their    fupport,    lias   had 
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very  melancholy  eftecls  upon  their  difpo- 
fition.  They  have  fallen  into  habits  of  the 
moft  unbecoming  meannefs.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who  is  not,  by 
inclination  or  neccffity,  a  dependent  on 
Government,  or  who  has  not  a  hope  to 
procure  for  himfelf,  or  his  coufm's  couliii 
to  the  tenth  generation,  a  place  or  a  con- 
tract. Dependence  naturally  produces  fer- 
vlllty  of  mind,  and  deadens  a  people  to 
-every  fcnfe  of  proper  feeling. 

A  prince  may  be  himfelf  deceived  by  a 
popular  delufion,  raifed  by  artful  and  de- 
llgnlng  men,  for  their  own  purpofes.  He 
mav  be  led  into  evils  which  may  prove,  iii 
the  event,  of  a  magnitude  beyond  the 
power  of  redrefs.  His  own  intention  may 
be  merely  to  refume  thofe  prerogative  rights 
which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
Tory  fubje^ls,  he  conceives  to  be  the  legal 
•rights  of  the  Crown.  But  could  any 
prince,  except  our  own,  when  he  proceeds, 
and  finds  the  people  dlfpofed  to  fabmif- 
fion,  take  upon  him  to  anl\ver  for  himfelf, 

that 
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chat  he  (hall  he  ahle  to  refifl:  the  tempta- 
tion of"  alilimhig  an  ahfoliite  dominion 
over  fuhje£ls  who  thus  court  his  power  ? 

Happy,  happy  Great  Britain !  where  it  is 
not  polfible  to  find  even  the  {lighted  reafou 
for  fuppofing  that  a  iimilar  Revokition 
might  l>e  effected,  in  the  prefent  temper  of 
the  people,  though  not  perhaps  with  the 
fameeafe,  as  that  of  Sweden,  yet  without 
any  material  refinance.  Injuflice  alone 
€ould  dare  to  propagate  an  idea  that  the 
Swedish  Revolution  was  hi^hJv  extolled 
at  Court ;  or  that  it  was  not  unufual  to 
hear  men  of  confideration  fay,  "  A  mild 
"  defpotic  government  is  much  preferable 
*'  to  the  turbulence  of  party  :  our  pro- 
"  perty  will  be  more  fecure." 

Could  (but  the  idea  is  abfurd)  fuch  a 
difpofition  of  the  people  take  place,  it 
muft  prove  of  little  confequence  to  in- 
quire of  what  party  they  were  compofed. 
Their  general  corruption  would  lead  them 
equally  to  join  in  the  fame  fervile  acl  of 
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rubmiilion.  Who  can  become  fo  infa- 
tuated as  to  believe  that  the  hr  greater 
part  of  the  Enghfli  are  Tories,  flrongly 
attached  to  arbitrary  power  r  If,  by  the 
word  rcpublicanifm,  we  mean  a  regard 
for  the  pLibhc  fafety,  an  attachnaent  to 
the  common  weal,  to  the  res  publica,  fuch 
as  it  may,  and  even  fliould  exift  under  a 
monarchy,  I  wifh,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  (and  upon  this  ground  only  do 
I  form  the  wilh)  that  there  were  more  re- 
publicans in  England.  It  would  then  con- 
tain a  flill-more  virtuous  people. 

Some,  inclined  to  thefe  fentiments,  are 
amongil;  the  fupporters  of  a  parliamentary 
reform.  I  do  honour  to  their  hearts  ;  for 
I  believe  their  intentions  to  be  upright  and 
lincere.  But  I  cannot  do  honour,  in  this 
inflance,  to  their  underftandincs,  nor  to 
any  men  who  have  the  weakncfs  to  fuppofe 
that,  in  tiie  prefent  age,  they  would,  in 
general,  find  electors  of  purity  and  inte- 
grity. Were  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion 
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tion  Tories,  wliofe  opinions  approach  very 
near  to  arbitrary  government,  and  were 
the  greater  part  alio  of  the  Whigs  to  apof- 
tatize  from  their  prijiciples,  I  muft  confefs 
that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  flir,  very  fir  indeed 
from  probable,  the  future  confequences 
would  dreadfully  alarm  the  well-wifl-iers 
cf  their  country. 

And  yet  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  firi- 
king  appearance  of  a  change  of  difpofition 
in  the  people  than  in  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas-Corpus  A6t  during  the  American 
war.  Whilil  every  perfon  conceived  him- 
felf  to  be  in  danger,  a  general  apprehen- 
fion  prevailed  :  but  when  an  amendment 
was  moved  to  the  bill,  extending  the  fuf- 
penfion only  to  thofe  who  had  been  out  of 
the  kingdom,  this  general  apprehenfion 
fubfided  ;  and  the  man  who  found  himfclf 
to  be  in  no  danger  from  it,  turned  a  deaf 
car  to  the  difficulties  in  which  his  neigh- 
hours  might  be  involved. 

The 
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The  then  Admmiftration,  indeed,  came 
rcadllv  nito  the  amendment  :  and  vet  who 
Ihall  fay  that  it  exaftly  coincided  with  the 
maxims  of  any  fyflem,  framed  to  indulge 
fuhjefts  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs  ? 
Yet  I'uch  is  perfonal  liberty  when  abufed  ; 
for,  by  thcle  means,  their  morals  would 
be  the  fooner  corrupted ;  confcquently 
rendered  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  any 
future  government,  not  lofing  fight  of  the 
grand  and  baneful  objccls  with  which  the 
exceptionable  reigns  of  former  times  have 
generally  commenced  —  the  diminution  of 
the  liberty  of  the  fubje61:,  and  the  increafe 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Men  of  arbitrary  principles  are  very 
fevere  in  their  difpofitions :  and  fuch  would 
introduce  a  new  fyflem  with  violence  and 
malignity  ;  yet  they  would  find  the  Eng- 
llfh  to  be  a  people  who  may  be  led,  but 
cannot  ealily  be  driven.  A  junto  mull: 
meet  with  luch  difficulties  in  their  vehe- 
ment  progrefs,  that  they  would  think  it 
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iiioil:  prudent  to  change  their  mode  of  at- 
tack, and  to  proceed  by  fiip  rather  than  by 
llorm.  They  would  attempt  to  debauch 
then-  manners.  Yet  why  thefe  odious 
fuppofitions  r  Surely  we  have  never  feen 
the  fuccefs  attending  their  levelling  all 
diflln^lion  of  character  amongfl:  men  ;  nor 
that,  as  one  part  of  their  new  do6lrine 
was  to  annihilate  private  chara<iler,  they 
anculcated  the  principle,  that  public  vir- 
tue might  exift  independently  of  private. 
•Could  fuch  abfurditles  become  crreedilv 
ifwallowed  by  the  people  ?  By  fuch  means, 
indeed,  might  the  manners  of  the  people 
become  loofened,  and,  by  degrees,  totally 
tchanged. 

In  my  next  1  (hall  make  fome  reflec- 
tions, in  continuation  of  this  fubject,  upon 
thofe  Whigs  who  have  deferted  their 
principles  :   till  then  I  bid  you  farewel. 

Prom  on  board  the  Britannia,   at  fea, 

oa.  25,  1784 
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THE 


MOTIVES   OF   THE   WHIG  LEADERS 

IN     FORMING      IT, 
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AND    THE 


EVENT     WHICH     FOLLOWED. 


^uid  ver'ius  quam  in  judicium  zrnirc,  que  cb  re  judi- 
candam  fccuniam  acccperit  ?  Cenfuit  hoc  Cato,  — 
^uid  impudcnter  publicanis  renimtiantibus  ?  Fuit 
tamen  retinendi  crdinis  caufa,  facienda  ja^ura. 

Cic.  ad  Att, 
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1  HE  general  conduct  of  the  two  parties 
in  England,  the   Whigs   and  the  Tories, 
clearly  diftinguifh  the  difference  of  their 
principles.     The  latter,  eager  and  violent 
in   the   profecution  of  their  ohjeds,  con- 
ftantly  preferve  themfelves  in  a  clofe  and 
compact    body,     ready    for    aclion.       Tr.e 
Wliigs,  mild  in  difpofition,   and  wary  iii 
their  purfuits,  are  loofe  and  unconnected, 
and  require  a  long  time  to  be  fet  in  mo- 
tion.    The  principles  of  the  Tories,  lead- 
ing them  to   the  fupport  of  a  very  high 
prerogative,  approaching   in   many  points 
nearly    to    abfolute    power,     render   them 
fubmiffive    to   authority,  always   prepared 
to  obey  their  leaders,  and  feldom  queflion- 
ing    the    lawfulnefs   of    their  commands. 
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The  Whigs,  who   are   attached  to  a  mo- 
narchy,   fccLuxd    by    Hmits,    which    they 
conceive  it  more  neceffary  to  contrail  than 
to  extend,    are    tenacious    of  their    privi- 
leges,  and  mud  be  convinced  of  the  ref^i- 
tude    of    a    meafure    before   they    can   be 
brought  to  fupport  it.     When  the  parties 
come  into  aclion,  they  fiiew  the  fame  dif- 
ference   of    condu(fb    as    appears    between 
bold    confidence    and    refledive    courage. 
The  one,  liafhy  and  impetuous  ;  the  other, 
cautious    and     temperate.       The    confe- 
quences  of  victory  have  been  equally  fliewn 
both  in  the  forbearance  and  moderation  of 
the  Whigs,  and  in  the    infolent  and  vin- 
dictive triumphs  of  tiie  Tories. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  thefe  dif- 
tinflions  of  charader,  as  a  late  great 
event  in  England,  the  diflblution  of  Par- 
liament, has  ftrongly  marked  them. 

The  Tories  maintain  the  mealurc  upon 
principle.  The  chief  men  amongft  them, 
who  WTre  formerly  zealoufly  attached  to 
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the  Stuart  rdce,  conceive  that  the  prefeiit 
Khig  Is  entitled  to  their  fupport ;  yet  the 
two  firfh  kings  of  his  family,  who  govern- 
ed upon  Whig  principles,  met  with  oppo- 
fition  from  their  party. 

Whigs,  in  general,  have  not  the  good 
fenfe  to  make  this  diftinction.  Many  of 
them,  from  long  habits  of  attaclimcnt  to 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  dire6l  their  views 
to  the  family  of  the  prince,  and  not  to  the 
principles  upon  which  his  miniftcrs  (for 
he  can  do  no  wrong)  may  govern.  But 
the  condudl  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
them,  efpecially  the  Diflenters,  arifcs  from 
their  difguft  to  the  principal  Whig  fami- 
lies who  formed  the  coalition  with  Lord 
North.  By  thus  flicrificing  their  princi- 
ples to  their  refentment,  they,  involve 
themfelves  in  the  fame  ruin  which  thev 
have  brought  upon  their  leaders.  Whe- 
ther they  were  juftified  or  not  for'  the  part 
which  they  have  taken  is  not  now  (though 
it  (hall  be  hereafter)  a  matter  of  conlide- 
ratlon.      The   fatSl   is,    that    the   Whigs 
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have  joined  an  admlnlllratlon  in  fupport 
of  the  extenfion  of  the  prerogative  beyontl 
a  certain  boundary,  and  have  eenfured  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  for  attempt- 
ing to  reflrain  it* 

This  giofs  niifcondu6t  of  the  Wiiigs 
has  contributed  much  more  to  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  their  party  than  the  artifices 
which  have  been  pracVifcd,  and  the  attacks- 
which  have  been  made  upon  them,  by 
their  avowed  enemies,  durino^  a  feries  of 
much  more  than  twenty  years.  They 
have  fuffered  by  delufion  —  they  have  la- 
boured under  oppreflion  ;  yet  when  they 
have  been  roufed  to  the  exertion  of  their 
ftrength,  they  have  proved  formidable  op- 
ponents. But  now  their  whole  confe- 
quence  is  departed  ;  and  Tory  mlnifters, 
having  gained  their  point  in  dividing  them, 
no  longer  apprehend  even  the  femblance 
of  oppofitlon. 

It   has   been    generally   abferved,    that 
{Iriklng   expreflions,    induflrioufly  fpread 
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among^il  the  people,  have  produced  the 
mod  iiillantaneoiis  and  fudden  efleds. 
The  words  '*  number  forty- five"  made 
the  fortune  of  John  Wilkes.  The  words 
•*  Coalition,  and  taking  away  of  chartered 
*'  rights,"  ruined  tlie  Whig  leaders.  The 
taking  away  thefe  very  chartered  rights 
at  feveral  periods  fince  the  year  1773, 
produced  neither  complaint  nor  murmur  : 
yet  by  the  good  management  of  thofe  who 
prefumed  to  call  themfelves  the  King's 
friends,  in  diligently  diftribuiing  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  pamphlets  and  newfpa- 
pers  through  every  even  the  moil:  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  India  Bill  of 
JMr.  Fox  was  rendered  one  of  the  mofc 
unpopular  meafures  that  has  been  known 
in  England  lince  the  fimous  Jew  Bill, 
This  was  the  trumpet  which  founded  tlie 
deflruvflion  of  the  l-^ortland  Admlnlftration. 
It  is  the  lound,  not  the  meaning  of  words, 
which  prevail  amidll:  popular  clamours. 

I  fhali  not  take  up  much  of  your  time 
In   comments   upon  this  memorable  bilk 
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The  fuhjccl  is  almoft  worn  out.  I  {hall 
barely  mention  the  leading  features  of  the 
two  bills  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
firfl  of  them  vefted  the  principal  appoint- 
ments in  Parliament,  diverting  the  Crown 
of  any  immediate  control  over  them. 
This  difpofition,  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
a  Whig  government,  and  for  which  there 
were  many  precedents,- was  yet  feverely 
condemned  by  the  body  of  the  Whigs. 
The  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  vefted  thefe  appoint* 
ments  in,  and  under  the  control  of,  the 
Crown.  This  was  agreeable  to  the  Ipirit 
of  his  adminiftration,  which  is  carried  on 
upon  Tory  principles.  But  the  Tories 
had  not  the  folly  of  the  Whigs.  Steady 
to  their  principles,  they  fupported  and  ap- 
plauded the  mcafure. 

The  other  parts  of  the  two  bills,  which 
relate  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  differ  very  liitle  in  ellential 
matters.  They  equally  take  away  the 
monopolizing  chartered  rights,  which  was 
charged   to  the  late  Adminiflration  as  an 

enormous 
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enormous  crime.  The  Company  ought 
to  have  been  difiblved  long  ago.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  our  attention,  that  every  Euro- 
pean aflbciation  for  the  Eaft-Indla  trade 
has  become  infolvent.  The  Dutch  Ead- 
India  Company,  hitherto  the  moft  fiou* 
ri(hing  in  Europe,  is  in  a  miferable  con- 
dition. The  affairs  of  all  the  companies 
have  been  firil:  difordered  by  an  unprofit- 
able trade.  The  depravity  of  their  fer- 
vants  has  completed  their  ruin.  It  would 
have  been  for  the  interefts  of  this  country 
as  well  as  thofe  of  humanity,  tliat  this 
trade  had  been  long  ago  luppreffed.  The 
nation  had  been  iooner  freed  from  a  heavy 
burden,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
India  delivered  from  the  deflru^live  pangs 
of  mercilefs  plunderers.  The  Mahome- 
dan  conquerors  robbed  thefe  poor  people 
only  of  the  fleece.  The  Chriftian  traders 
deprive  them  both  of  fleece  and  Ikins. 

But  what  muft  be  the  principles  of  thofc 
Whigs,  who,  having  deflroyed  the  power 
of  the  firfl:  Whig  families  in  the  country, 
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regarded,  without  oppofition  or  complaint, 
a  flroke  levelled  at  the  root  of  the  dcarefk 
privileges  of  Englifhmen,  depriving  them 
of  the  right  of  trial  hy  jury  ?  In  the  laft 
India  Bill  has  heen  lubftituted  another  ju- 
rifdidtion,  a  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  (lb 
far  as  it  extends)  in  the  place  of  the  com- 
mon courts  of  juftice.  It  is  no  excufe  to 
fay  that  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  cri- 
minals made  a  new  fpecics  of  jarifdiclion 
neceflary.  We  have  already  courts  of  juf- 
tice  independent  of  the  Crown.  If  thefc 
will  not  perform  their  duty,  can  the  exe- 
cution of  it  be  expelled  from  that  Eaft- 
Indla  court  of  judicature  in  which  the 
Crown  mud  neceflarily  have  an  influence  ? 
Juries  are  feldom  deficient  in  their  duty. 
'I'lic  jury  found  the  culprits  of  the  Ma- 
dras government  guilty :  but  what  was 
the  fentence  palled  by  the  Court?  —  I 
fliall  apply  this  lubjccl  to  another  part  of 
this  work. 

I  (hall  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  famous 
coalition,  tliough  it  mud  be  with  caution; 

for 
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for  there  appears  fo  many  folid  arguments 
on  both  lides  of  the  queflion,  and  the  abi-* 
lities  and  the  Integrity  of  the  principal 
Whig  leaders  who  coalefced  with  Lord 
North  are  fo  fully  edabllflicd,  that,  al- 
though I  am  one  of  thofe  who  very  fn- 
cerely  wifli  that  the  coalition  had  never 
taken  place,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  highly 
culpable  In  forming  any  opinion  of  cen- 
fure.  I  look  upon  either  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Cavendifncs,  or  Lord  Fltz- 
wUliam,  In  tills  cafe,  as  I  would  upon 
Cato,  Vv'hcn  he  was  found  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  If  they 
were  In  an  error,  It  was  an  error  of  virtue. 

I  mull  firA  premlfc,  that  I  have  not  the 
fmalleft  dcfgn  of  exculpating  Lord  North 
from  any  part  of  his  adminlftratlon.  God 
forbid  that  I  fliould  be  the  defender  of  a 
man,  who,  If  not  the  principal,  was  on& 
of  the  Inllruments  made  ufe  of  in  carrv- 
ing  on  the  moft  abandoned  meafures  of 
the  new  iyilem,  efpeclally  In  conducling 
the  reproachful   part   of  tliat   fvilcm,   the 
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tatal  war  waged  agalufl  our  American  fel- 
low fa  bj  eels. 

But  wliiilT:  I  thus  fcverelj  tax  this  no- 
bleman with  crimes  of  an  enormous  mag' 
nitude,  I  ought  to  do  him  tlie  juftice  to 
fay,  that,  having  refufed,  unmoved  even 
by  prayers  or  reproaches,  requefls  from  a 
mof}  powerful  quarter,  either  to  accept  the 
Trealury  or  to  form  an  adminillration 
himlelf,  he  threw  himfelf  wholly  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Whigs,  fubmitting  him- 
felf to  be  difpofed  of  at  their  pleafure. 
He  offered  either  to  remain  in,  or  to  retire 
wholly  from,  any  adminiflration  which 
might  be  formed. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  fmall  recompence  for 
the  mifchiefs  which  he  has  caufed;  but  as 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fnice- 
rity  in  this  inllance,  he  deferves  fome 
credit,  at  leaft  from  tlie  Whigs,  for  his 
condu6l. 

I  am 
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I  am  fcnfible  that  it  is  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  late  coalition  to  aficrt,  tliat 
the  prefent  Admin iftration  is  equally  liable 
to  the  fame  objections  :  but  it  is  but  fiir 
to  ftate  both  fides  of  a  qucftion.  It  is  a 
fact  that,  in  every  meafure,  of  which  Lord 
Nortli  was  nominally  the  head,  three  very 
diftinguifhed  members,  now  ading  under 
the  prefent  miniftry,  had,  at  lead,  an 
equal  participation ;  perhaps,  from  tlicir' 
greater  adivity,  a  larger  fhare.  Mr.  Jcn- 
kinfon,  Mr.  Robinfon,  and  Mr.  Atkinfon, 
fo  much  the  objects  of  popular  ccnfure, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  forn:ier  Uq'- 
porters  of  Lord  North's  adminiftration,' 
are  now  ftrenuous  in  fapport  of  the  pro 
fent  miuifter,  Mr.  Pitt.  ]n  refpcct  to  the 
coalition,  therefore,  the  Whigs,  who, 
upon  tlie  principle  of  condem.ning  their 
leaders  for  tlie  coalition  with  Lord  North, 
lupport  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  fucli 
men,  arc  adting  a  very  criminal  part. 

I  have  faid  that  I  am  one  of  thofe  who 
mod  heartily  wiili  that  the  coalition  with 

Lord 
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Lord  North  had  never  taken  place.  No 
i^ond  has  arifen  from  it ;  and  eventually 
much  mli'chief.  It  was  not  a  defuable 
union.  ]\Ien  of  the  higheft  honour  and 
integrity  were  linked  with  chara6lers 
whole  condudl  they  had  frequently  and 
juftly  condemned.  It  w^as  well  enough 
'laid*,  Amkit'ias  immortaks  mimklttas  mor- 
iaies  ejje  debere,  I  (hall  make  this  addition 
to  the  iiiftorian  —  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
ChrifHan  to  forgive,  it  is  not  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  take  to  his  bofom  the  men  whofe 
fictions  he  had  fo  juftly  condemned. 

« 

The  fituation  of  the  principal  Whig  fa- 
jTiilies,  the  remaining  party  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, at  the  time  when  they  fubmitted 
to  enter  into  this  coalition,  ought  to  be 
Taken  into  confidcration.  Their  families, 
whicli  had  been  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Whijis,  were  now  become  little  more  than 
the  fhadow  of  that  formidable  phalanx 
which  had  driven  out  not  only  the  often- 

'-  Our  enmities  ought  to  be  mortal,  our  friendilii}>f 
tternal. 

fible 
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lible  adminlilration  of  Lord  North,  but 
the  fecrct  junto,  whofe  power  had  been 
too  banefully  predominant.  They  had 
this  alternative- — to  retire  wholly  from 
public  life,  and  ^v.;^  up  the  conteft  for 
ever,  or  to  aiake  ufe  of  the  party  influ- 
ence of  a  man  whofe  principles  they  dif- 
liked,  and  whofe  meafures  they  had  con- 
ftantly  oppofed.  They  made  choice  of 
the  latter. 

It  was  a  tempting  offer.  They  had  the 
experience  of  paft  ages  to  fupport  the 
opinion,  that  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  conftituted  the  ftrength  of  ad- 
miniftration  :  and  they  were  fenfible  that 
by  making  ufe  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
fluence of  Lord  North  and  his  friends, 
they  fliould  have  an  opportunity,  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  would  prefeat  it- 
felf,  of  eftablifhing  a  government  upon 
Whig  principles. 

In  the  forming  of  that  adminlHiratlon, 
the  Whig  leaders  cannot  be  charged  with 
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having  afted  from  intereiled  or  pecuniar;;^ 
viewSr  111  the  difpofal  of  places,  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  wer-e  given  to  thofe 
with  whom  they  had  coalefced.  The 
hackneyed  reports  of  the  cmohiments 
which  the  minifter  fecured  to  his  family 
was  a  fliameful  abufe  of  the  public.  A 
poor  folitary  place,  of  about  5C0L  per  an- 
numy  given  to  the  minifter's  brother,  con- 
ftitutes  the  mighty  fruits  which  his  family 
enjoy  from  his  adminiftration  ;  and  even 
this  very  place  was  prcffed  upon  him  in  a 
moft  honourable  manner  from  a  moil  ex- 
altcd  quarter,  after  the  minifler  had  made 
a  difterent  difpofition  of  it. 

Hov*-  far  it  is',  in  a  fl:rl6l  fcnfc,  lawful 
for  a  virtuous  man^  to  join  with  thofe  of 
whofe  principles  he  has  a  bad  opinion,  in 
endeavours  to  bring  aboilt  purpofes  of 
good,  is  a  queftioii,  which,  in  the  prefent 
corrupt  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  I  (hall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.-  In  fuch  an 
Inftance,  however,  I  need  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  a  condu«0:,  founded  upon  good 

motives^ 
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motives,  merits  commendation  much  more 
than  it  admits  reproof. 

I  am  fiire  I  need  not  fcruple  confidently 
to  afTert,  that  the  good  of  their  fellow  fuh-v 
je6:s  was  alone  the  motive  which  induced 
either  Lord  Rockingham  or  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  accept  the  adminiftration.  It 
was  a  facrifice  to  patriotifm,  which  coft 
the  much-lamented  Marquis  his  life  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  a  ferenity  of  temper, 
which  marks  one  of  the  mofl  fpotlefs 
chara(fters  of  this  or  any  age,  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  wMs  preferved  from  the 
ill  confequences  of  inceflant  vexation  and 
fatigue. 

I  am  myfelf  one  of  thofc  old-fafhioned 
Whigs  who  pay  a  refpe£l  to  character  and 
conne6lion.  So  long  as  I  faw  a  Caven- 
difh,  a  Bentinck,  or  a  Fitzwilliam,  rem*' 
nants  of  the  party  of  the  honoured  name 
of  Rockingham,  adling  upon  the  heredi- 
tary principles  of  their  anceftors,  I  fhould 
think  it  my  duty  to  fu^port  them  ;  and  I 
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alio  think  that  fober  men  would  do  the 
fame. 

There  was  one  negle(fled  meafure  du^hig 
their  adminlftratlon,  the  fettlement  of  the 
American  commerce,  which  has  mad'5 
Ibme  of  the  Whigs  fufpefl  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  North  and  his  friends 
was  by  far  too  powerful  in  the  Cabinet, 
The  proclamation,  Shutting  out  the  Ame- 
ricans from  tlie  Weft-India  ports,  has 
beeii  given  in  proof  of  this  affertion. 
This  affair  wants  elucidation.  1  fhall  at- 
tempt it  in  a  letter  dedicated  merely  to  the 
explanations  of  fome  motions  in  the  ma- 
chine of  government,  which  are  not  ge- 
'  ne rally  known  to  the  public.  It  will  ap- 
pear as  a  paradox,  to  fay  that  the  Whig 
leaders  might  have  fettled  the  American 
treaty  fatisf;i£lorily  to  their  ov/n  princi- 
j>lcs,  although  they  thcmfelves  conceived 
that  they  iiad  not  the  power  to  do  it  :  but 
this  was  the  cafe,  and  fhall  be  hereafter 
explained. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  ilate  of  our  Government, 
with  little  hope  of  its  either  receiving  the 
juft  and  proper  tone  of  a  Whig  adminl- 
il:ration,  or  of  being  ever  eflablifhed  upon 
a  fettled  or  permanent  foundation ;  at  leaft, 
without  fome  great  convulfion,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  muft  be  both  expeded 
and  dreaded.  —  FareweL 


^rom  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
pa.  26,   1784. 
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LETTER.    VL 


T    O 


1  H  E  fubject  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
enter  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  Thofe 
who  live  within  the  circle  of  the  Court 
are  alone  competent  to  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  motives  which  jrovern  the  adions  of 
minifters.  The  intrigues  of  the  clofet  in  a 
i'ree  country,  where  the  minifters  fre- 
quently a6l  independently  of  the  Crown, 
are  a  labyrinth  difficult  to  be  explored. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  furprifed  at  the 
imperfect  and  fallacious  accounts  which 
are  continually  tranfmitted  to  the  world 
by  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  ; 
or  at  either  the  credulity  or  incredulity 
(■for  they  have  each  their  effeds  upon  men 
of  different  difpofitions)  which  narratives 
of  the  intrigues  of  a  Court  produce.     The 
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manners  of  a  Court  being  chiefly  confined 
to  its  circle,  the  perfons  within  it  live 
very  much  amongfl  themfelves.  A  know- 
ledge, therefore,  of  what  paffes  in  the 
Court  generally  centers  within  its  own 
bounds. 

In  treating  upon  this  fuhje<£t,  great  de- 
licacy is  required.  Much  mifchief  may 
accrue  from  injudicious  information.  It 
would  prove  of  no  utility  to  the  public, 
and  might  involve  private  peifons  in  many 
difHcuiiies.  No  other  purpofe  could  be 
ani'wercd  by  it  than  that  of  gratifying  an 
idle  curlofity.  There  is  equally  a  general 
law  of  propriety,  as  there  is  a  general  law 
of  nations,  which  muft  influence  every  man 
of  juftnefs  of  thinking,  even  though  the 
narrator  has  entirely  quitted  the  fcene  of 
adion. 

A  great  part  of  the  refpefl:  which  is  paid 
to  ftatcfmen  is  owing  to  the  denfity  of  the 
veil  which  covers  their  a^lions.  The  peo- 
ple arc  lofl  in  the  obfcurity  in  which  thef& 
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affairs  are  Involved,  and  adore  the  invifibi- 
lity  of  thofe,  who,  like  an  eaflern  mo- 
narch, perform  them  behind  the  curtain 
of  flate.  Should  this  veil  be  withdrawn, 
they  would  behold  aclivity  and  indolence, 
fenfe  and  weaknefs,  diligence  and  difiipa- 
tion,  mingled  together  in  the  charadler  of 
a  ftatefman,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
amongft  themfelves. 

What  I  chiefly  promifed  was  to  explain 
the  apparent  contradldion  in  the  actions 
of  the  principal  Whig  leaders,  with  re- 
fped  to  America,  at  the  two  follov^^ing 
periods  of  time  :  —  The  firll  of  tlaefe  pe- 
riods was  when  Lord  Rockingham  came 
into  office  in  April,  1782.  That  excellent 
nobleman  refufed  to  accept  the  adminiftra- 
tion  until  the  conditions  which  lie  flipu- 
lated  to  be  performed  were  previoufly 
agreed  to  by  the  Court.  One  of  thofe 
ftipulations  was,  that  an  immediate  end 
{hould  be  put  to  the  Americaii  war,  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  un- 
conditionally  granted.     The  laft  of  thefc 
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periods  was  when  the  Duke  of  Portland 
came  Into  adminiflration  In  conjun6tion 
\\\i\\  Lord  North,  Lord  Stormont,  and 
Lord  Caihfle  ;  men  who  had  hitherto  aded 
upon  oppofite  principles  to  him. 

The  Whig  party  amongft  the  people 
afcrihed  to  the  influence  of  thefe  three 
noblemen  in  the  Cabinet  the  apparent 
negle6l  of  every  meafure  that  had  a  ten- 
dency to  conciliate  the  affedllons  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
this  circumflance  that  neither  minifler 
nor  conful  were  appointed  to  the  United 
States. 

To  the  fame  caufe  they  alfo  afcrihed  the 
eftabllflimcnt  of  that  adverfe  regulation, 
preventing  the  Americans  from  entering 
into  the  Weft-India  ports.  Li  (hort,  they 
attributed  to  their  influence  an  apparent 
want  of  inclination  to  enter  into  any 
connc<flions  whatfoevcr  with  the  United 
States. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  apprehenfions,  however,  (fo  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn)  were  founded 
only  in  part,  and  related  merely  to  the 
prohibitory  parts  of  the  former  commer- 
cial intercoufe  between  Great  Britain,  her 
remaining  colonies,  and  the  United  States. 
The  advice  of  perfons,  highly  prejudiced 
againil  thofe  i1:ai:es,  and  who  took  a  very 
ftrong  part  in  the  war,  had  certainly  the 
preference.^  The  advice  of  one  perfon  in 
particular,  who  has  long  occupied  a  fccond 
department  in  the  State,  and  who  was  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  the  American 
war,  bore  a  great  fway  with  a  minifter  of 
the  firfl  abilities.  The  afiiduitv  of  that 
perfon  is  great,  and  he  Is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  tolerable  mailer  of  commer- 
chl  fubjedls. 

Thefe  qualities,  it  muft  be  fuppofed, 
recommended  him  to  this  minifter.  It 
would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumftance 
had  his  occupations  fuftered  him,  and 
furely  this  was  one  of  the  moll:  important 
affairs  of  jftate,  to  have  taken  the  trouble 

of 
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of  thinking,  npon  this  occafion,  for  him- 
felf.  Had  he  admitted  the  fubje£l  into 
his  own  conridcratlon,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived, that  if  thefe  mcafures  (as  they 
were  probably  defigned)  Wounded  Ame- 
rica, they  wounded  much  more  deeply  his 
own  country.  Though  he  might  not  be 
fo  converfant  in  commercial  affairs  him- 
felf,  his  amazingly  quick  and  comprehen- 
five  conception  would  have  foon  fupplied 
every  deficiency. 

But,  to  take  up  this  meafure  upon  ano- 
ther ground,  if  he  confidered  the  procla- 
mation (as  it  was  ftated  by  another  high 
authority,  whofe  veracity  is  not  to  be 
called  in  qucftion)  to  be  merely  temporary 
till  the  treaty  was  regulated,  why  was  it 
continued  after  every  idea  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  was  given  up  ?  There  is  a  fub- 
tilty  in  fomc  of  our  modern  politicians 
which  often  holds  out  fome  fpecious  regu- 
lation (whether  comm.ercial  or  otherwife) 
for  the  fake  of  gaining  popularity ;  but 
fuch    delufions   coil   a  nation   very  dear, 

when, 
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whch,  as  In  this  cafe,  they  are  purchafed 
with  great  and  deciiive  advantages.  I 
murt:  not,  however,  impute  fuch  delufory 
fchemes  to  this  minifter.  He  has  more 
manhnefs  of  temper,  and  is  much  more 
difporcd  to  Tet  popularity  at  defiance.  His 
condu£l,  therefore,  could  not  have  arifen 
from  this  caufe. 

That  the  advice  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred fhould  be  taken  by  this  minifter,  in 
preference,  has  produced  much  fpecula- 
tion.  There  was  another  man,  equally  (I 
fhall  not  be  thought  to  do  injuf!:ice  to  the 
perfon  whom  I  have  alluded  to,  if  I  fay 
more)  able  and  intelligent,  to  whom  the 
application,  would  have  been  made  with 
much  greater  propriety.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  conliflency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  integrity  of  his  principles, 
pointed  him  out  as  lefs  likely  to  a(5t  from 
paflion  or  prejudice.  This  character  fur- 
vives,  and  1  hope  will  long  furvive,  forth« 
benefit  of  that  country  which  has  the  ho- 
nour to  call  him  her  fubjed.     His  owi> 
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Colintry  has  proved  ungrateful  to  deferviiig 
merit.  She  is  not  worthy  of  him.  It  re- 
mains to  conjecture  why  fuch  an  applica- 
tion was  not  made. 

The  following  obfervation,  founded  on 
experience,  may  poffibly  affift  our  conjec- 
tures :  —  that  the  greater  the  abilities  of 
any  man,  if  he  has  not  birth  or  fortune  to 
fupport  them,  the  greater  is  the  jealoufy 
which  they  excite,  and  the  ftronger  are 
the  attempts  to  deprefs  them. 

Should  even  his  tenacious  integrity,  ex- 
tending to  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of 
juftice  and  propriety,  be  proof  againft  every 
means  of  advancing  his  fortune,  it  will  not 
procure  him  the  thanks,  much  lefs  the 
praife,  of  this  degenerate  age.=  Birth  or 
fortune  will  alone  enable  luch  a  man  to 
filence  jealoufy,  and  to  command  attention. 

This  is  a  dlgrcflion,  which,  indeed,  this 
letter  will  in  a  great  mealure  be.  I  fhall, 
however,  now  come  to  the  principal  point 

—  a  dif. 
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^-a  dlfcuflidn  of  the  queflloii,  whether 
the  late  Adminiftratioii  was  more  inclined 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  connection  with 
the  United  States,  or  to  deal  hoftilely  with 
them  ?  1  am  convinced  myfelf  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  principal  Whig  leaders  in 
the  adminiilration  to  have  entered  into  a 
mutually  beneficial  treaty  with  America ; 
and  I  confider  the  following  circumftance 
to  be  tlie  caufe  of  this  difpofition  not 
being  carried  into  execution  :  —  When  the 
minifters  tried  the  ground  in  one  of  the 
highell  quarters,  where  they  were  indif^ 
penfably  obliged  to  mention  the  meafures 
which  they  defigned  to  purfue,  they  met 
with  fo  cold  a  reception,  that  they  judged 
it  mofl  couducive  to  the  fafety  of  their 
admlniftration  to  defer  their  intended  pur* 
pofes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  fome  of  their 
colleagues  might  be  forward  in  magnifying 
the  danger  of  preffing  a  meafure,  which 
they  reprefented  as  a  very  delicate  point  to 
difcufs  in  the  prefence  of  a  higher  power. 

H  They 
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They  might  alfo  be  privately  gratified  with 
the  etfeds  which  had  been  produced,  a« 
they  proved  a  bar  to  any  ecnciliatory  mea- 
fures  being  entered  into  with  America. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjedlure  form- 
ed upon  their  general  conduct  ;  for  I  have 
been  informed,  from  the  beft  authority, 
that  they  never  made  any  oppofition,  or 
gave  the  lead  obilruftion  to  the  propofal 
of  the  meafurc. 

I  am  well  affured  that  I  am  very  correal 
in  thefe  circumftances.  1  know  that  I  am 
equally  fo  in  the  afl'ertion,  that  the  Whig 
leaders  were  miflaken  in  the  judgement 
"which  they  formed  upon  this  occafion. 
Their  cool  reception  arofe  lefs  from  difin- 
clination  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica, than  from  a  general  diflike  of  their 
adminiflration. 

They  certaijily  tried  a  much  more  de- 
licate point  in  the  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl-India  Company, 
An  examination  into  thcfe  affairs  by  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  parliamentary  commifTioners,  was 
very  ill  calculated,  for  many  weighty  pri- 
vate reafons,  to  meet  approbation  in  the 
clofet.  This  was  a  fan^um  fandioriim<^ 
which  the  Court  would  have  rifqued  its 
exiftence  rather  than  fiifFer  any  other  com- 
mlffioners  than  of  its  own  appointment 
to  have  entered. 

They  did  not  diftinguifh  with  their 
ufual  ability  between  tlie  difference  of  the 
reception  which  they  met  with  on  thefe 
two  meafures.  They  were  not  faluted  by 
a  cold  reception  when  they  made  the  ap- 
plication upon  this  fubje6t ;  nor  had  they 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  from  appearances,  that 
their  bill  gave  the  Icaft  difgufl:  ;  yet  the 
confequence  of  that  bill  was  a  clap  of 
thunder,  which  burfl:  upon  them  in  an  in- 
ilant,  and  crufhed  them  to  atoms. 

The  Whigs  had  been  long  habituated 
to  labour  in  the  •fchool  of  oppofition  :  for 
more  than  twenty  years  they  had  only 
two  fmall  intervals.     The  firfl  adminiftra- 
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tlon  of  Lord  Rockingham  lafted  twelve 
months  :  it  fupported  itfelf  through  one 
feflion  of  Parliament  againft  the  whole 
force  of  the  Court,  all  the  houfehold  fer- 
vauts  voting  againfl  that  mlnifler.  What 
was  attempted  in  vain  by  force,  was  very 
foon  after  effe^fled  by  intrigue.  The  fe- 
cond  adminiftration  of  that  nobleman  end- 
ed, with  his  life,  in  three  months  :  but 
intrigues  to  deftroy  this  adminiftration 
were  carried  on  even  during  that  fhort 
period,  chiefly  by  one  of  that  Cabinet. 
Both  thcfe  adminillrations,  equally  with 
their  own,  were  formed  contrary  to  fome 
particular  inclination,  and  they  met  with 
the  fame  fate. 

The  period  of  the  lafl  adminiftration 
was  very  near  drawing  to  a  clofe  within 
three  months  after  their  appointment, 
when  the  fettlement  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  houfehold  was  in  agitation.  The 
manner  In  which  that  affair  had  been  con- 
ducted, at  leaft:  as  far  as  a  comparlfon  can 
be  formed  between  the  Court  and  Parlia- 
ment, 
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Slic  ntrefembled,  in  many  of  its  parts, 
th€  India  Bill,  and,  had  the  intrigues  of 
the  Court  been  ripe,  would  have  produced 
the  fame  confcqiiences.  The  train  was 
laid,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  hand  :  but,  in 
the  moment  of  execution,  the  Court,  on 
fecond  confideration,  did  not  think  proper 
to  fet  fire  to  it.  Perhaps  they  imagined 
the  ground  of  difmiffion  not  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  expert  the  fupport  necef- 
fary  to  an  adminiftration  of  their  own. 
Had  they  been  prepared,  the  fubmiflion  of 
the  miniflers  would  not  have  faved  them. 
This  commotion,  therefore,  as  it  began 
with  threats,  ended  with  careffes. 

They  iniderftood  thefe  careffes  too  well 
to  be  wholly  deceived  by  them  ;  yet  they 
were  not  without  fome  effe£l: ;  by  fetting 
them  off  their  guard,  other  motives  in- 
fluenced their  condutfl.  They  had  been 
recommended  to  avoid  all  manner  of  dif- 
.  ference  in  a  certain  quarter,  as  the  only 
means  of  preferving  their  adminiftration. 
Some  of  their  coadjutors  had  been  educated 
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in  thefe  principles,  and  were  eager  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  Whig  leaders  followed 
this  fatal  advice,  and,  in  a  moment,  can- 
celled the  falutary  efFeds  of  an  experience 
which  had  been  the  work  of  their  lives. 

I  am  fatlsfied  that  the  motives  of  the 
Whig  f[imilies  were  good,  and  that  the 
bad  effects  which  this  condu(S,  in  fome 
Very  principal  perfons  amongfl:  them,  pro- 
duced, were  owing  to  the  exercife  of  an 
amiable  human  weaknefs.  There  are  few 
men,  I  fpeak  from  many  years  attentive 
obfervation,  who  have  a  more  clear  and 
enlightened  judgement  —  there  is  no  man 
who  has  a  greater  chaftity  of  manners, 
or  a  more  unfhaken  integrity,  than  the 
late  fu'ft  minlfter  ;  yet  thefe  great  quali- 
ties were  rendered  of  lefs  effect  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities. 
This  amiable  weaknefs  made  him,  on  this 
occafion,  acquiefce  in  opinions  that  were 
calculated  for  an  artificial,  not  for  his 
manly  charaOer.  Had  this  excellent  per- 
fon  fortunately  purfued  his  own   mature 

judgement, 
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judgement,  nn  immediate  and  lafting  con- 
ne<5lIon  would  have  been  formed  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  would 
have  found  no  oppofition,  had  he  perfifted 
in  his  intentions.  The  mind  of  one  in 
power  to  didate  was  fully  made  up  to  the 
meafure. 

It  is  the  efpecial  duty  of  minifters,  ail- 
ing upon  Whig  principles,  in  this  limited 
monarchy,  and  who  are  refponfible,  not 
fo  much  to  the  fovereign  as  to  the  people, 
refpedifully  to  addrefs  a  king  with  truth, 
funplicity,  and  firmnefs.  Had  the  late 
minifters  performed  this  duty,  they  would 
have  acquired  ftrength  in  that  quarter 
which  they  were  accuftomcd  to  approach 
with  apprehenfion. 

Beddes,  they  rifqued  nothing  by  a  re- 
folute  and  manly  conduct.  They  knew 
what  compulfively  occafioned  the  furrender 
of  the  adminiftration  into  their  hands. 
They  had  improvidently  left  the  whole 
body  of  houfehold  troops  fecure  la  office  ; 
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yet  thefe,  they  were  affured,  would  a£l  in 
pppofition,  the  moment  they  received  their 
orders  from  a  junto.  It  was  only  an  adr 
ditional  inflance  to  their  forrner  experience, 
that  when  the  fignal  was  thrown  out  for 
battle,  they  inflantly  obeyed,  and  gave  the 
piinifters  a  declfiye  defeat.  No  fooner 
were  fome  particular  intentions,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  India  Bill,  difcovered  by  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  other  Lords  of 
the  Houfehold,  who  h^d  left  their  proxies 
with  the  minlflers  to  vote  for  the  bill,  than 
they  inftantly  withdrew  them,  and  voted 
agalnft  it.  They  had,  therefore,  no  me- 
dium of  conciliation  to  tinii  to.  It  was  of 
courfe  immaterial  whether  any  mealures 
of  their  propofal  met  with  a  cool  or  a 
courteous  reception.  The  former,  per- 
haps, was  the  mofl  agreeable,  as  it  would 
have  been  the  mod:  fmcere.  Neither  op- 
portunity nor  inclination  was  wanting  to 
decide  their  fate. 

Such  is  the  afcendency  of  virtue,  tha^ 
%he  principal  men  of  the  Whig  party  met 
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with  refpecfl  even  from  the  throne ;  yet 
not  as  minifters,  but  as  fubjeds.  It  is 
plain  that,  by  this  mode  of  reafoning,  I 
do  not  fpeak  of  the  perfections,  but  of  the 
infirmities  of  mankind.  The  paflions  of 
perfons  of  the  mojl-exalted  rank  are,  at  the 
beft,  like  thofe  of  other  men  ;  generally 
fpeaking,  they  are  much  worfe.  —  I  (hall 
defer  the  conclulion  of  this  fubje(5l  to  my 
next  letter.     I  xnufl  now  bid  you  farewel. 

From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Odobcr  27,   1784. 


LETTER 


LETTER      VIL 


THE   SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


Stat  fua  cu'ique  dies ;  breve  et  Irreparahile  tempus 

Omnibus  eft  vitce ;  fedfamam  extendcre fali'iSy 

Hoc  virtutis  opus, 
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LETTER      VII. 


T  O 


1  N  all  affairs  which  have  borne  any  rela- 
tion to  America,  whether  before  or  lince 
the  independence  of  that  country,  a  fata- 
lity feenis  to  have  prevailed  in  our  coun- 
cils. The  former  meafures  of  Govern- 
ment, carried  on  upon  fyftem  amidft  the 
higheft  departments,  and  fupported  by  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people,  were  pur- 
fued  with  fuch  obduracy  and  perverfenefs, 
as  to  preclude  all  confideration  of  the  ruin 
into  which  they  were  themfelvcs  actually 
plunging.  When  fome  of  the  people  re- 
covered from  their  delufion  fufficiently  to 
enable  the  better  part  of  the  Whigs  to 
exert  their  whole  flrength,  an  end  was  put 
to  this  wretched  lyflem  of  government, 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  Whig  admlniftra- 

tion 
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tlon  became  almoft  a  matter  of  compul- 
fion :  yet  this  was  no  fooner  obtained, 
than  new  difficulties  arofe  to  prevent  the 
fuccefs  of  their  meafures. 

Manv  circiimflances  in  the  flate  of  our 
natioriaJ  afturs  concurred  to  favour  Lord 
Rockingham  at  his  entrance  into  the  admi- 
niftration.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
and  powerful  party,  attached  to  him  by 
the  mofl:  honourable  motives,  an  affec- 
tionate refpe^l:  for  his  perfon,  and  a  conii- 
dent  fecurity  in  his  principles.  His  parts 
were  ftrong  and  ufcful  ;  his  judgement  fo- 
lid  and  mature  ;  his  temper  calm  and  un- 
ruffled. All  his  meafures  were  taken  with 
extreme  caution  ;  but  when  he  had  de- 
cided, his  refolution  was  fixed  and  un- 
fliaken.  The  conflant  ferenity  of  his  mind 
protedled  him  agalnft  the  efFe<Sls  of  fortune. 
Profperity  never  begetting  in  him  unrea- 
fonable  defires  ;  adverfity  always  giving 
ftrcngth  to  his  natural  firmnefs* 


He 
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He  was  educated  in  the  Court  of  King 
George  the  Second,  and  imbibed  an  early- 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  he  pradifed  with  a  zeal  that 
bordered  upon  enthufial'm.  This  appear- 
ed, though  without  the  leaft  bip-otry,  in 
the  moft  trifling  incidents.  His  natural 
dlfpofition  would  have  led  him  to  prefer 
private  to  public  life.  After  his  firft  ad- 
miniflration,  in  which  he  conducted  him- 
felf  with  vigour  and  ability,  he  was  very 
averfe  to  take  upon  him  the  government. 
He  exprefled  a  defire  to  hav^e  his  part  in 
the  adminiflration  confined  to  a  feat  in  the 
Cabinet  ;  but  fuch  was  the  fituation  of 
our  affairs,  and  fuch  the  implicit  and  un- 
bounded confidence  which  the  public 
placed  in  his  integrity,  (in  this  opinion 
there  was  no  diflindion  of  party)  that  it 
was  become  a  matter  of  neceflity  for  him 
to  affume  the  adminiftration. 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
expatiating  on  the  independence  of  public 
upon   private   virtue.     I   fliall,   therefore, 
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mention >  though  it  is  not  neceffary  to  my 
fubjed,  the  private  virtues  of  this  great 
charader ;  in  which  the  excellencies  of 
each  were  flrikingly  ccnfpicuous.  1  think 
inyfelf  fully  juftified  in  this  digreffion, 
lince  1  prefcnt  an  illuftrious  example  wor* 
thy  of  all  imitation, 

Cf  the  firft  nobility,  and  inheriting  an 
immenfe  paternal  eftate,  he  fb  happily 
blended  affability  of  temper  with  dignity 
of  manners,  and  magnificence  of  fpirit 
with  generous  hofpitality,  that  he  became 
equally  the  obje6l  of  affe6lIon  and  reve- 
rence. Few  poflefled  a  more  happy  talent 
of  reconciling  differences  amongft  men, 
or  of  putting  an  end  to  the  difl'entions  of 
parties.  His  patience  and  forbearance  re- 
moving the  grounds  of  difpute  ;  the  affec- 
tionate mildnefs  of  his  difpofitlon  incli- 
ning even  inveterate  enemies  to  reconci- 
liation. 

He  poflefled  an  unaffetfled  piety,  without 
any  mixture  of   fouinefs  or  ofl:entation  ; 

was 
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was  regular  in  his  devotions,  both  at 
church  and  m  his  own  chapel,  where  fer- 
vice  was  regularly  performed.  He  was  al- 
ways greatly  attached  to  domefllc  life ; 
and,  in  a  long  and  happy  connection  with 
his  excellent  Lady,  afforded,  in  his  high 
ilation,  a  very  flriking  and  eminent  exam- 
ple. His  doors  were  conflantly  open  : 
his  mornings  and  evenings  regularly  fpent 
in  the  reception  of  his  friends  :  his  ample 
table  was  filled  with  guefts ;  and,  in  his 
abfence  from  the  country,  a  ta"ble  was  re- 
gularly kept  for  the  accommodation  of 
any  gentleman  whom  pleafure  or  bufinefs 
led  to  his  houfe. 

He  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  fpent 
a  very  great  part  of  his  large  Income  in 
improvements.  His  principal  refidence  In 
the  country  was  equally  diftingulfhed  for 
its  elegance  and  grandeur,  its  ufefulnefs 
and  hofpitality  :  it  was  laid  out  upon  a 
great  and  extenfrve  plan,  and  contained 
within  Its  bounds  an  immcnfe  pile  of 
building.     He   cultivated   a  great  part  of 

J  his 
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his  cftate  hlmfelf ;  was  perfe£lly  well  acr 
quainted  with  its  various  diftribution^  and 
confumed  the  produce  within  the  houfe. 
He  had  artificers  of  all  kinds,  who  received 
their  daily  food  within  the  walls,  and  for 
whom  he  erected  fhops  and  houfes  to  live 
in,  all  within  the  circle  of  the  offices. 
The  lively  appearance  of  the  country  about 
liim,  in  which  were  to  be  feen  variety  of 
works  carrying  on,  mines  {inking  for  coal, 
canals  digging  for  its  conveyance,  experi- 
ments in  huibandry  and  gardening,  and 
elegant  buildings  ariling  to  beautify  the 
eflate,  all  in  one  view,  ferved  to  difplay 
the  tafle  and  fplendour,  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  fenfible  and  magnifi- 
cent owner.  Happily  for  his  country,  the 
heir  to  his  eftate  is  alfo  an  heir  to  his 
virtues, 

1  leave  a  fubje(St  which  always  calls  for 
the  deepefl  and  moll  fincere  regret.  The 
unequivocal  proofs  of  friendship  and  re- 
gard which  I  received  from  this  excellent 
perfon  will  for  ever  engage  me  to  pay  to 

his 
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his  revered  memory  the  grateful  tribute  of 
affedionate  remembrance.  —  I  now  return 
to  a  more  unpleafant  work. 

No  fooner  had  the  Whigs  completed  the 
deftru6lion  of  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
North,  and  of  the  wretched  fyflem  upon 
which  he  was  employed,  than,  all  farther 
refinance  appearing  vain,  the  Chancellor 
was  fent  to  I^ord  Rockingham,  defiring 
him  to  form  an  adminiftration.  That  no- 
bleman expreiTed  his  wifhes  that  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  upon  which  the  fu- 
ture adminiftration  was  to  be  carried  on, 
Ihould  be  previoufly  fettled.  This,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chancellor,  was  ftrongly  com- 
bated: but  Lord  Rockingham,  having  a 
very  full  experience  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Court  party,  and  being  fenfible  that 
they  meant  to  avoid  all  thofe  meafures 
which  the  Whigs  had  been  ilrenuous  in 
fupporting,  firmly  refufed  to  take  any  ftep 
till  the  whole  was  arranged, 

I  3  For 
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For  fome  days,  to  the  great  furprife  of 
every    one,     neither    meflage    nor    anfwer 
was   {ent.      At   length,    Lord    S.    waited  : 
upon   Lord   Rockhigham,  and  made  him 
acquainted  that   he   had   received  inftruC- 
tions  to  co-operate  with  him  in  fettling  an', 
administration.     The  Court,  not  being  abl^_ 
to    {hake   the  refolution   of   Lord    Rock- 
ingham,   had    fent   for  Lord  S.  knowing 
his  dlfpofition  to    be    favourable  to  their  • 
purpofes* 

It  Is  the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  when- 
ever a  perfon  is  defired  to  form  an  adminir 
flratlon,  to  confider  him  at  the  head  of  it  : 
at  lead:,  this  was  the  cuflom  in  better 
times,  and  was  yet  pra£lifed,  when  a  ncT 
ceffity  arofe  for  forming  a  Whig  admini- 
firatlon.  Lord  S.  w^s,  therefore,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  Court  minliler. 

At  this  meeting  Lord  S.  urged  Lord 
Rocklnpham  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of 

O  1  ..... 

forming;   the    admlnlftratlon,    leaving   the 
mcafurcs  to  be  purfued  for  farther  difcuf- 

fion  ; 
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fion  ;  but  the  noble  Marquis  not  only  re- 
fufed  him  this  requeft,  but  even  to  enter 
into    any    kind    of    negociation   whatever 
through  his  medium. 

'  Lord  Rockingham  was  for  a  long  time 
clear  and  decided  in  this  refolution,  and 
declared  openly  his  marked  difapprobation. 
The  negociation  hung  in  fufpence  till,  at 
length,  the  principal  Whigs,  thinking  that 
the  rifquc  of  its  being  broken  off  was 
greater  than  the  trufting  it  to  Lord  S., 
were  earneft  in  entreating  him  to  recede 
from  his  opinion.  Their  requeft  was 
not,  however,  immediately  complied  with. 
He  repeatedly  warned  them  againfl  the  ill 
confequence  of  fubmitting.  At  length, 
wearied  out  with  their  importunities,  and, 
contrary  to  his  better  judgement,  he  con- 
fented,  at  their  intreaty,  to  meet  Lord  S. 

But  although  he  gave  up  to  his  friends 
the  refolution  which  he  had  made  not  to 
enter  into   a  negociation  through  the  me-  ' 
dium  of  Lord  S.,  he  inflexibly  adhered  to 
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that  which  demanded  a  previous  fettle- 
mcnt  of  all  the  public  meafures  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  adminiftration  which  he  was 
defired  to  form.  He  made  Lord  S.  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  propofed  meafures 
when  they  met.  The  latter  readily  gave 
up  the  naming  of  the  adminiflration  ;  but 
appeared  defirous  of  evading  any  difcuflioa 
concerning  meafures  :  the  meeting,  there- 
fore, was  without  efFc(5l. 

At  length,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  be- 
coming uneafy  at  having  no  Adminiflra- 
tion, a  full  meeting  of  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  both  Houfes  were  convened  at 
Lord  Rockingham's.  This  meeting,  ha- 
ving approved  his  condu^l,  and  given  him 
the  ftrongefl:  afllirances  of  their  fupport, 
prepared  a  motion  for  the  next  day  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  they  dire<5led 
to  be  communicated  to  Lord  S. 

This  decided  meafure  produced  an  im- 
mediate efFed.  When  the  Houfe  met,  it 
was  informed  that  a  meflage  had  been  fent 
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to  Lbrd  Rockingham  to  acquaint  hitri  tliat 
his  propofals  were  fully  agreed  to.  The 
Adminifhration  was  then  formed ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  he  confulted  the 
mildnefs  and  benignity  of  his  difpofition, 
including,  in  the  Cabinet,  all  the  princi- 
pal members  of  oppofition,  without  ex- 
ceptioii*;  perhaps  with  too  much  eafe; 
certainly  in  the  proviiion  which  was  de- 
manded for  the  two  friends  of  Lord  S.,^ 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Colonel  Barre.  But 
Lord  S.  having  the  acSlual  power  at  Court, 
and  a  much  more  important  meafure  being 
given  up  to  him,  (even  the  Chancellor 
being  fufFered  to  remain)  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  refufe  this   demand. 


Friends  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. 


*  Lord  Rockingham, 
Lord  Keppel, 
Lord  John  Cavendifli, 
Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  S. 

Mr.  Dunning,  friend  to  Lord  S. 
Lord  Camden,  generally  a6ls  with  Lord  S. 
Duke  of  Grafton, 
General  Conway 
Lord  Tturlow,  of  Lord  North's  adminiftration. 


>    or  no  particular  party. 
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When  the  whole  arrangement  was  made^ 
the  King  faw  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the 
American  war,  and  an  unconditional  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  mea- 
fures  which  Lord  Rockino;ham  infifted 
upon,  and  which  WTre  agreed  to  by  the 
Court.  The  others  do  not  regard  this 
fubjed. 

The  prediclion  of  the  noble  Marquis 
was  verified  almoft  the  inftant  Lord  S. 
took  his  feat  in  tiic  Cabinet.  His  confti- 
tution  was  delicate,  incapable  of  fupport- 
inri'  him  in  a  conteft  full  of  vexation.  A 
violent  illnefs  enfued,  from  which  he  re- 
covered in  forne  mcafure ;  but  this  was 
but  a  gleam  of  fhort  continuance. 

Lord   S.   purfucd    his   inflrudions  with 
fpirit  and  diligence.  •  He   knew   that   the 
American  qucflions  afforded  the  moft  pro- 
bable 
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bable  ground  for  perplexing  the  councils 
of  the  new  minifters  ;  fome  of  whom 
were  very  lukewarm  in  their  fentiments. 
The  C,  who  had  been  fuffered  to  remain 
in  place,  was  certainly  not  the  warmed;  of 
the  advocates  in  favour  of  America,  and 
Mr.  Dunning  was  profelledly  devoted  to 
Lords.:  his  ground,  therefore,  wasftrong. 
He  offered  a  preamble  to  a  bill  which  he 
was  bringing  into  the  Houfe,  that  involved 
all  the  points  in  difpute  rcfpedling  Ame- 
rica ;  and  he  made  fuch  obje(flions  to  the 
independence  of  that  country,  which  was 
expreflly  agreed  upon  to  be  unconditionally' 
granted,  as  effe^lually  to  delay  its  exe- 
cuti9n. 

Had  Lord  Rockingham  recovered  from 
his  illnefs,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  obliged  Lord  S.  either  to  alter  his 
conducl,  or  to  retire  from  adminiftration. 
The  dread  which  the  Court  party  had  of 
his  power,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
nation  placed  in  him,  combining  with  the 
general  opinion,  at  that  time,  of  the  necef- 
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fity  of  the  Adminiflration  being  entriifled 
to  his  care,  warrant  the  conjedure. 

When  his  illnefs  obhged  him  to  retire 
from  bufinefs,  the  field  was  left  open  to 
Lord  S.  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  refted  the 
execution  of  the  meafures  refpeding  the 
independence  of  America,  which  were 
then  under  the  coniideration  of  the  Cabi- 
net Council,  found  himfelf  in  a  minority, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  obtaining  its 
grant  in  that  unconditional  manner,  which 
had  been  previoufly  agreed  upon  :  he 
therefore  thought  it  neceflary,  firfl  con- 
fulting  the  fituation  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
who  then  lay  in  a  very  doubtful  ftate,  to* 
refign  his  office. 

This  was  foon  determined  by  the  deceafe 
of  that  amiable  and  valuable  perfon.  It 
was  decreed  by  Providence  that  this  nation 
Ihould  be  humbled  in  the  duft.  The  ge- 
neral  grief   was    fuicere   and   unaffected. 

The 
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The  lofs  of  this  excellent  perfon  proved 
an  acceffion  of  great  ftrength  to  the  Court 
party.  Lord  S.  fiicceeded,  in  courfe,  as 
firft  minifler.  He  began  early  with  the 
difcuflion  of  the  American  queftion,  and 
made  a  vehement  proteftation,  that  the 
moment  the  independence  of  America 
ihould  become  granted,  the  fun  of  Great 
Britain  mufl:  fet  for  ever. 

When  Lord  S.  became  the  minifler,  lie, 
doubtlefs,  found  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
opinions  in  a  certain  quarter  were  not 
averfe  even  to  granting  independence  to 
America.  A  difcovery,  which  he  might 
well  confider  as  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  duration  of  his  power,  as  it  facilitated 
the  making  peace,  which  he  conlidered  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  long  adminiilratiou 
to  himfelf. 

There  is  no  judgement  to  be  formed  of 
the  account  which  Lord  S.  gave  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  provifional  treaty.  I  am  well 
afli.ired  that  it  proceeded  more  from  the 

habit. 
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habit,  to  which  he  had  been  long  accuf- 
tomed,  of  giving  indirect  explanations : 
but,  it  had  the  efTe^t  of  making  people  at 
that  time  believe  there  was  fome  myftery 
concealed  under  the  treaty.  —  My  next 
letter  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  fubjecSl. 
■ —  Farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  lea, 
Oa.  29,   1784. 


LETTER 


LETTER      Vm. 


ON    rut 


NECESSITY 


OF    VESTING    THE 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 


IN    AN 


ABLE  AND  VIGOROUS  MINISTER. 


Praclara  igitur  confc'ient'ia  fujlentor,  cum  coglto  me  de 
republlca :  aut  meruijje  optime  cum  potutrim .-  aut 
certe  ?mnquam^  yufi  divine.^  cogitaje :  eaque  ipfa  tern- 
peftate  reverfam  ejfe  rempubllcam,  quam  ego  quatuor 
decern  annis  qnte  profpexerim. 

Cic.  ad  Att. 
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LETTER       VIIL 


T    O 


V^  O  U  L  D  we  fuppofe  a  prince  in  the 
{ituatlon  of  having  committed  faults,  it 
might  follow  that  he  would  find  a  full 
remedy  in  expiation  ;  and  this  by  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  the  hands  of  thofe,  but 
thofe  only,  who  had  been  the  tried  friends 
of  his  family.  This  country  can  boaft  a 
fubje£l  whofe  character  is  exa<Slly  adapted 
to  take  the  lead  in  adminiflration,  even 
during  the  mofl  diftra6l:ed  flate  of  affairs. 
The  following  lines  of  Horace  will  con- 
firm much  more  than  any  thing  that  I 
can  fay,  the  lofty  conftancy  of  this  per- 
fon*s  mind  in  the  mofl  arduous  trials  : 

Juflum 
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*  "jujlum  et  tenacem propojiti  v'lriim^ 

No?i  avium  ardor  pravajiibentitim, 

Non  vulius  injlanth  tyrannt 

Me?ite  quat'it folida^  7ieque  aufter. 

Dux  inquieti  turbiJus  Adria-^ 

Nee  fulm'mantis  magna  yov'n  manus : 

Si  fraSfus  illabatur  or  bis, 

Tmpavidum  ferieiit  ruina:. 

His  abilities  are,  beyond  any  compaii- 
fun,  the  firfl  in  the  prefent  age.  His 
knowledge  fo  comprehenfive  and  profound, 
as  fcarcely  to  find  an  equal  even  in  the 
dltFcrent  learned  profefllons,  which  require 
a  life  of  fludy.  He  has  a  force  of  elo- 
quence, which,  for  the  combined  powers 


"^^  The  man  in  confcious  virtue  bold, 
Who  dares  his  fecret  purpofe  hold, 
Unflhaken  hears  the  crowd's  tumultuous  cries, 
And  the  impetuous  tyrant's  angry  brow  defies. 
Let  the  wild  winds  that  rule  the  feas, 
Tempeftuous  all  their  horrors  raife; 
Let  Jpve's  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the  fphercs, 
Beneath  the  crufli  of  worlds  undaunted  he  appears. 

Francis's  Horace. 

I  •  of 
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of  brilliancy,  fire,  imagination,  ftrength 
and  fluency  of  ideas,  excels  the  beil  fpea- 
kers  of  modern  times ;  perhaps  rivals  the 
firfl  orators  of  antiquity, 

Thefe  aftonilhing  talents  are  fupported 
by  a  vigour  and  adivity  of  mind,  which 
is  perpetually  employed  in  fome  ufeful 
plans  of  government.  Had  fuch  powers 
been  called  into  a£lion  when  the  nation 
was  in  profpenty,  they  would  have  been 
the  means  of  lupporting  its  grandeur. 
Were  they  called  into  aft  ion  now,  they 
would  be  the  means  (as  far  as  human 
power  can  avail)  of  preferving  it  from 
ruinr  / 

But  it  Is  one  of  thofe  paradoxes,  for 
which  this  age  is  famous,  that  every  one 
confefles  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts,  and 
has  a  thorough  convidion  of  his  integrity, 
yet  no  one  follows  his  advice  :  and  thus 
is  a  life  of  above  fifty  years,  matured  by 
experience  amidft  fevere  trials,  and  grown 
gray  in  the  fervice  of  the  public,  fuflercd 

K  to 
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to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  poignant  feelings 
of  his  own  mind,  brooding  over  the  dif- 
ordered  fltuation  of  his  private  affairs,  of 
which  his  attention  to  tlie  public  has  been 
the  caufe  ;  yet  flill  wholly  engrofled  by 
that  very  public  which  has  proved  itfelf 
undeferving  of  him. 

The   extraordinary    abilities   which   he 
pofleffes  neither  render  his  manners  harfh 
nor  affuming,  nor  derogate  in  the  leaft  de- 
gree from  the  character  of  the  agreeable 
companion,  the  foothing  and  affe^ionatc 
friend.     He  is  a  domeftic  man,  intimately 
connecled  with,  and  attached  to,  his  fa- 
n/ily.     Liberal  and  indulgent  in  his  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  aclions  of  others,  he  is 
rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  conftru6lion  of 
his  own.     His  Integrity  has   been  put  to 
the  proof.     He  has  rejcdcd  the  means  of 
advancing  his  fortune  by  methods  which 
many  men  of  the  faireft  charaflers  would 
not   have  fcruplcd   to  ufe,  that  certainly 
would  not  have  been  of  the  fmalkfl  injury 

to 
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to  the  public,  and  yet  have  proved  of  ma-* 
ferial  fervlce  to  a  worthy  individual. 

He  has  his  failings  :  at  lead,  if  I  m2'f 
hazard  this  term,  fo  infinitely  fuperiot 
are  thofe  virtues  by  which  they  are  ob- 
fcured  ;  but  if  they  mufl:  have  that  ap- 
pellation given  to  them,  they  are  no  more 
than  the  imperfections  of  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous mind.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  of 
his  friends,  he  is  too  indifcriminate  in  his 
praife,  has  great  warmth  of  temper,  and 
an  aptitude  to  enforce  his  meafurcs  with 
too  much  heat  and  perfeverance. 

If,  in  attempts  to  gain  any  acceffion  of 
flrength  to  his  party,  to  defend  iome  un- 
fortunate perfon,  or  to  eflablifh  a  man  in 
his  principles  by  well-timed  applaufe,  he 
fomctimes  exceeds  the  flri£l  bounds  to 
which  he  limits  himfelf  on  the  more  im- 
portant meafures  of  government,  they  are 
jrvholly  excited  by  a  benevolent  difpohtion, 
always  exerted  on  thefe  occalions  with 
force,  and  generally  with  affe<5lion, 

K  2  '  In 
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In   this   particular  quality   he   bears   a, 
firlkinjr    refemblance    to    Cicero.       Tiic 
pralfes  of  both,  though  influenced  by  the 
befl.  motives,    appear    too   indifcrlmlnate, 
and  deflroy  the  effe<fl  which  the  applaufe 
of  fucli  excellent  judges  would  otherwlle 
produce.     We   are  flruck  with   the  bril- 
liancy and   fire  of   their  eloquence,    and 
often    return    to    the   orator    tfhofe   very 
pralfes  which  were  meant  by  him  as  the 
reward  of  modefl  merit,  W'hlch  is  thus  de- 
prived of  that  elation  of  mind  which  the 
chaflity  of  their  praife  would  otherwlfe 
efFett.     In   the    grcatnefs    of   their   partSy 
and  their  general  purfuits,  thefe  illuflri- 
ous  flatefmen  have  alfo  a  ftrong  {imilitude. 
In  their  dlfpofition,  however,  they  widely 
differ.     The  charaderiftic  of  the  perfon  of 
whom  we  fpcak  is  firmnefs  and  decifion, 
wholly  oppofitc  both  to  the  vanity   and 
defpondence  of  mind  which  forms  i'o  pre- 
valent a  part  in  the  charader  of  tha  noble 
Roman. 

• 

But 
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But  may  I  aflc  thefe  queflions  ? — Ought 
not  fome  allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
want  of  temper  hi  a  man  of  thefe  high 
qualities,  who  finds  himfelf  negleded 
not  only  by  the  public,  in  whofe  fervice 
he  has  been  long  toiling,  but  by  even  his 
own  friends  ?  Again,  how  long  do  thefe 
fudden  marks  of  cjifguft  to  his  friends 
(they  will  not  bear  the  name  of  refent- 
ment)  continue  ?  And  what  has  been  the 
return  that  he  has  made  to  a  negledl  which 
(I  am  not  fingle  in  opinion)  proceeds,  in 
fome  of  them  at  leafl,  from  jealoufy  of 
his  great  parts  ? 

I  have  defired  the  liberty  of  afking  thefe 
queftions  for  the  fake  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  complaints  which  are  made 
of  this  excellent  perfon  ;  and  1  hope  to 
be  indulged  with  that  of  anfwering  them. 
The  w^armth  of  temper  fhewn  by  him  in 
public  aflemblies  may  be  efteemed  by  cau- 
tious men  a  want  of  prudence  :  but  as 
we  may  apply  the  words  which  Cornelius 
Nepos  nfes,  when  he  fpeaks  ol  Cicero,  to 
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this  perfon,  ^^*Non  enim  Cicero  ea  fohwt 
**  qua^  vivo  fe  ac  cider  c^m  futura  pr  a  dixit, 
*'  Jed  eiiam  quce  nunc  ufu  veniunty  cecinit 
**  ut  V(iies,^'  we  fhould  be  careful  how  far, 
under  this  convi6lioii  of  mind,  we  ought 
to  cenfure  a  condudl  which  arifes  from 
flrong  feehngs,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
re6litude,  and  from  an  urgency  of  defire 
to  promote  the  pubhc  welfare. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  much  upon  the 
warmth  of  temper,  the  fudden  impulfes 
pf  paffipn,  which  he  has  fometimes  fhewn 
\vhen  he  has  differed  in  opinion  from  his 
friends.  Thefe  have,  in  general,  beer; 
little  more  than  a  temporary  difgufl:  at 
fuch  of  their  a6lions  as  were  irreconcila- 
ble to  his  own  judgement,  and  never  ex- 
tended beyond  wifhcs  to  retire  from  atten- 
dance on  meafures  which  did  not  meet 
with  his  approbation. 

*  For   Cicero   not   only   pointed  out   the  event? 
which  came  to  pafs  in  his  own  life,  hut  he  predid^ed, 
as  a  prophet,  even  thofe  that  were  brought  about  iq 
V  ©ur  day?. 

If 
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If  we,  however,  confider  this  mattei^ 
more  at  large,  and  pay  an  attention  to  the 
behaviour  of  his  friends  to  him,  and  his 
conduO  in  return,  we  fhali  find  that  their 
inattention  has  been  repaid  merely  by  a6ls 
of  frlenddiip,  and  by  public  applaufe ; 
fometimes,,  perhaps,  too  flrongly  marked. 
Whether  he  would  have  a£led  mofi  pru- 
■dent  in  fubmitting  wholly  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  particular  friends,  or  in  taking 
independent  ground  of  his  own,  is  a  quef- 
tion  of  fuch  delicacy,  that  I  cannot  ven- 
ture an  opinion  upon  it. 

He  certainly,  by  taking  a  medium  line 
of  condud,  gave  much  uncalinel's  to  his 
friends.  The  motives  on  either  fide  were 
good  ;  but  they  had  not  his  force  of  mind. 
He  was  difturbed  to  fee  thofe,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  attached,  and  whofe 
fupport  he  fo  ardently  defired,  averfe  to 
the  vigour  of  aclion  which  he  was  con- 
tinually recommending  to  tliem.  JIIs 
friends,  who,  on  their  parts,  notvvith- 
ftanding  thefc  little  differences,  had  a  fui- 
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cere  afFedlon  for  him,  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, uncafy  that  he  would  not  fubmit  to 
their  opinion. 

Thefe  opinions  he  could  not  approve. 
His  friends  had  fubmitted  almofl  impli- 
citly to  fome  of  their  party,  who,  although 
in  pofleffion  of  the  moft  fhining  talents, 
had  neither  thofe  fixed  principles,  nor  that 
regularity  of  condu^l:,  requifite  in  the 
leader  of  a  party  a<5ling  upon  principle. 
His  own  natural  fimplicity  of  difpofition 
prefer ved  him  from  any  defire  of  rival- 
^liip,  and  his  tendernefs  to  his  friends  not 
only  made  him  ultimately  follow  their  ex- 
ample, but  even  take  pains  to  Ihew  that 
his  friendship  to  the  parties,  whofe  con- 
duct he  thought  mofl  cenfurable,  was  net 
unimpaired* 

Many  ftrugglcs,  however,  confequently 
fome  warmth  of  temper,  attended  this 
compliance.  From  hence  arofe  thofe  com- 
plaints which  fome  of  his  beft  friends 
made  to  one  another,  and  to  which  I  have 

been 
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been  a  frequent  and  painful  confident. 
Thofe  who  were  jealous  of  his  parts  en- 
deavoured to  improve  thefe  opportunities 
of  leflening  his  influence;  and  they  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  his  befl  friends, 
though  not  lefs  warm  in  their  regard  for 
him,  much  more  apprehcnfive  of  his  tem- 
per. But  in  thefe  complaints  there  was 
no  conlideration  paid  to  the  peculiarity  of 
both  their  and  his  fituation.  They  had 
involved  themfelves  ;  he  wifhed  both  to 
free  himfelf  and  to  fet  them  free.  The 
event  has  juftified  the  propriety  of  his 
condu6l ;  for  it  is  an  indifputable  truth, 
that  had  his  frequent  admonitions  been  at- 
tended to  by  his  friends,  they  would  have 
been  at  this  time  a  refpc6^able,  not  a  bro- 
ken party. 

My  next  and  lafl  confideration  is,  the 
imputation  fixed  upon  him  of  an  aptitude 
to  enforce  his  meafures  with  too  much 
heat  and  perfeverance,  making  them  the 
continual  fubjecl  of  his  public  fpeeches 
and  private  converfation.  This  has  cer- 
tainly 
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talnly  had  the  effect  of  fubftltutlng  an 
ahnofl-entire  neglect  of  him  hi  the  Uoufe 
of  Commons,  in  the  place  of  the  moil 
perfed  attention.  A  greater  deference 
and  refpecl  was  never  paid  to  the  moil 
diflinguiflied  member. 

1  am,  however,  much  more  inclined  to 
place  this  change  of  dlfpofition  to  the  fii- 
fhionable  levity  of  the  times.  Age  and 
experience  no  longer  attrad  refpeflt.  The 
minifler  is  a  very  young  man.  He  is 
Supported  by  a  long  train  of  juvenile  mem- 
bers, his  companions.  To  tliele,  and 
equally  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party, 
whofe  minds  are  devbted  to  plcafure,  fuch 
a  conduct  muft  be  irkfome.  Others  join 
in  the  fame  opinion,  many  from  a  good 
motive,  an  apprehenfion  of  its  leficning 
the  chara61:er  of  a  man  whom  they  highly 
value  :  but,  in  faift,  it  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  fufficient  ftrength  of  mind  to 
hear  the  continued  prcflhre  of  even  the 
mofl  beneficial  moafures  of  Government. 

Whatevet 
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Whatever  effe£ls  this  quality  may  pro- 
duce upon  the  prefent  race  of  Englifh- 
men,  there  is  not  a  flronger  and  more  in- 
conteflable  proof  of  the  character  of  a 
^reat  man.  Vnft  and  comprehenfive 
minds,  who  fee  the  importance  of  obje£ls, 
can  never  be  at  reft  till  they  have  invefti- 
gated  all  their  parts.  Thefe  continual  re- 
fearches  extend  to  their  converfation  in 
private,  to  all  their  a(flions  in  public  life. 
Their  whole  thoughts  are  dire£led  to  thefe 
purpofes,  and  they  become  infenfible  to 
every  other  employment  that  has  not  fome 
great  end  in  view. 

In  his  temper  he  has  not  the  fmalkft 
difguife,  his  great  openncfs  and  fimpli- 
city  often  leading  him  to  declare  his  fenti- 
ments  v/ith  a  freedom  which  all  perfon? 
are  not  able  to  bear.  In  this  manner  he 
is  a  ftrong  advocate  for  the  coalition,  and 
has  avowed  his  fentiments  very  clearly 
upon  that  meafure.  His  diflike  of,  I 
pught  rather  to  fay  his  difguft  at,  popular 
ppinions  has,  perhaps,  ftrengthened  him 

too 
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too  much  in  attachments,  which  are  not, 
ftric^ly  fpeakuig,  fuitable  to  his  ovrn  pu- 
rity of  mind. 

In  all  important  meafurcs  of  Govern- 
ment he  is  clear,  open,  and  determined. 
In  the  clofct  thefe  qualities  are  efTentially 
rcquifite ;  no  man  would  conduct  himfelf 
with  greater  propriety.  In  aftairs  of  little 
moment,  his  natural  defire  to  plcafe  would 
make  him  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  in  all  the  weighty  meafures 
of  Government  his  opinions  would  be  firm 
and  explicit,  his  adlions  vigorous  and  de-i 
cided. 

I  fliall  conclude  the  defcription  of  this 
great  and  valuable  chara£ler  by  faying, 
that,  although  he  has  neither  tlie  advan- 
tages of  great  property  or  extenfive  con- 
ne6lions,  yet  were  he  defired  to  take  a  lead 
in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  he  would, 
doubtlcfs,  have  the  fupport  of  the  Caven- 
difhes,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  and  the  other  great  Whig  fami- 
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lies,  amply  poffefled  of  both.     They  rc- 
fpcd  his  vhtues — they  love  his  perfon. 

I  do  not  confider  this  to  be  a  very  im- 
probable event,  Ihould  this  deferving  per- 
ibn  remain  in  England.  In  this  time  of 
diftrels,  his  lofig-acknowledged  abilities 
and  integrity  mufl:  make  him  a  capital  ob- 
je£l  of  attention.  His  mind  is  known  to 
be  full  of  refources,  and  fuch  a  feafoii 
calls  loudly  for  them.  The  nation  has  no 
other  character  equally  unexceptionable, 
and  in  which  the  moft  capacious  and  ac- 
tive powers  of  Government,  inflexible  in- 
tegrity and  private  virtue,  are  fo  happily 
blended.  There  is  another  circumftancc 
which  mufl  have  its  operation.  This  is 
the  negle£l  with  which  he  has  been  treated 
by  fome  of  his  party,  who  are  perfonallv 
difliked  in  another  quarter.  The  neareft 
and  mod  intimate  connexion  which  a  par- 
ticular perfon  enjoys,  feems  fully  fenfible 
of  the  neceffity  of  having  a  minifler  who 
has  not  only  the  firmnefs  to  expofe  too-fa- 
voured evils  in  their  fulle^  and  moil  odi- 
ous 
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ous    view,    but   the  capacity   to   remove 
them. 

My  prefcnt  employment  is  full  of  diffi- 
culty from  the  importance  of  the  fubje6l, 
and  full  of  delicacy  from  the  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  in  which  I  ftand  with  this  excellent 
perfon.  I  derive  experience  from  a  long 
and  intimate  conne6lion,  and  I  have  em- 
ployed it  with  the  ftritftefl:  regard  to  truth. 
My  firil  attachment  to  him  arofe  folcly 
from  principle  ;  the  continuance  of  it  from 
affe6lion  and  efleem.  I  felt  it  a  duty,  in 
taking  leave  of  my  country,  to  exprefs 
thefe  my  fentiraents  with  fidelity  and  ex- 
a£tnefs.  To  defcribe  a  character  is  a  vo«» 
luntary  a£l :  and  were  I  not  fully  fenfiblft 
that  the  failings  (if  I  may  make  ufe  of 
the  expreflion)  of  this  eminent  perfon 
were  merely  the  fudden  flalhes  of  a  great 
and  generous  mind,  full  of  the  moft  tran- 
fcendcnt  virtues,  I  certainly  fliould  not 
have  undertaken  the  employment :  it  vi^ould 
not  have  been  that  of  a  friend.     It  is  now 

the 
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the  highefl:  gratification  which,  in  abfencjj 
from  him,  I  can  receive. 

I  ought,  however,  to  have  premifed, 
that  my  hopes  and  expectations  wholly 
arife  from  the  diftrefs  in  which  I  forefee 
that  one,  to  whom  he  owes  all  proper  obe- 
dience, mud  be  involved.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  neceffity  is  a  law,  to  which  the 
ftrongefl:  muil  fubmit :  and  circumftances 
the  moft  improbable  have  arifen  from  a 
complicated  fcene  of  confufion.  Were  not 
thefe  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been 
influenced  to  offer  rny  opinions,  I  Ihould 
be  defervedly  ililed  a  writer  of  romance. 

Any  prince  whatfoever  might  accom- 
pli fh  the  purpofes  of  cafe  to  himfelf,  his 
family,  and  his  people,  by  vefting  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
fuch  a  man  as  I  have  here  defcribed  —  a 
man  of  integrity,  of  honour,  of  ability, 
fupported  by  families  of  great  property 
and  extenlive  connections  —  in  fine,  pof- 
fefled  of  thofe  qualifications  which,    by 

engaging 
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engaging  the  confidence  of  all  honeft 
men,  would  put  an  end  to  any  diflradlons 
of  the  emph'e  even  in  the  moment  of  their 
aiiling,  and  timely  guard  againft  the  cala- 
mities which,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  threa- 
ten the  kingdom  :  and  hence  peace  and 
happinefs  to  the  prince  and  people  would 
certainly  cnfue.  —  Farewel. 

From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea. 
Nov.  I,   1784. 
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LET  T  E  R    IX. 


T    O 


XIaVING  taken  great  pains  to  procure 
information  of  the  flate  of  our  North- 
American  and  Weft-India  commerce  du- 
ring a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  having 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  views 
and  fituation  of  the  great  continent  which 
now  conftitutes  the  United  States,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  pubhfh  my  opinions. 
1  did  it  in  a  work  entitled  Confiderations 
vipon  the  prefent  State  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America 
with  refpe6t  to  their  future  Commercial 
Connections,  As  this  includes  the  chief 
part  of  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the 
North  -  American  trade,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  contracting  this  letter,  which  is 
to  treat  of  the  prefent   condition  of  our 

L  2  commerce 
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commerce,  fo  far  as  it  bears  a  relation  to 
the  circumflances  of  the  government,  and 
the  ftate  of  our  manners. 

In  a  former  letter  I  took  notice  of  the 
great  acceflion  to  our  commerce  during 
the  war  of  1756,  by  the  poffeffion  of  al- 
mofl  the  whole  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
France,  and  a  valuable  part  of  that  of 
Spain,  which,  caufing  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  thofe  nations  to  center  in  our 
ports,  filled  them  with  purchafers  from 
every  part  of  Europe  :  and  although  many 
of  our  conquefts  were,  in  a  manner,  fquan- 
dered  away  at  the  peace  of  1762,  we  had 
yet  a  great  increafe  of  empire.  Our  Ame- 
rican and  Weft-India  colonies  grew  to  an 
immenfe  fize,  notwithftanding  the  impo- 
litic management  which,  as  a  part  of  the 
new  fyftem,  was  introduced  into  the  colo-* 
nial  government. 

Some  of  thefe  regulations  anfwering  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  French  and  Spanifh 
Courts,  who  kept  guarda  ccftas  in  conftant 

pay 
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pay  to  prevent  the  Englifh  colonics  from 
trading  with  theh:  fubje(Sls,  appeared  very 
ftrange  in  the  fyftem  of  a  Britifh  govern- 
ment. Thefe  new  arrangements  were  the- 
ground  work  of  the  troubles  with  which 
the  colonies  were  afterwards  afflided. 
From  thence  arofe  the  burdenfome  and 
mifchievous  laws  of  the  cufloms.  The 
Impofition  of  taxes  and  the  long  train  of 
vexatious  regulations  followed.  As  I  have 
already  colle6led  fome  materials,  perhaps 
1  may  trouble  you  and  the  world  with  de- 
tached remarks  upon  this  wretched  lyflem 
of  commerce. 

A  view  of  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  the 
empire,  at  this  time,  leads  me  to  the  obfer- 
vations  which,  in  the  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  I  made  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the 
funds.  Thefe,  after  all  the  fluifluatioiis 
which  attended  the  peace  were  over,  fet- 
tled at  about  ten  per  cent,  under  the  par 
price  of  one  hundred  for  the  three  per 
cents.  The  country  having  juft  emerged 
from  an  expenfive  war,  required  time  to 
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acquire  a  fufficlent  furplus  of  wealth  to 
provide,  as  well  for  the  improvement& 
which  were  inade  in  the  kingdom,  as  for 
the  purpofe  of  railing  the  decreafed  value 
of  the  funds  to  its  proper  ftandard. 

I  confider  this  to  be  the  caufe  why  the 
funds  did  not  rife  to  their  ftandard  :  it 
confirms  the  opinion  which  I  have  already 
advanced,  that,  taking  in  all  contingen- 
cies of  Government,  (particularly  a  bad 
lyflem,  which  is  long  felt  by  pofterity) 
if  the  national  debt  exceeds  one  hundred 
millions,  it  is  attended  with  a  burden  in- 
jurious to  the  people,  leflcning  the  value 
of  the  public  funds,  and  increafing  the 
interefl  on  the  capitals  employed  in  trade. 

The  profpccls  which  appeared  at  the 
peace  of  1762  were  highly  flattering. 
The  increafe  of  commerce  and  population 
in  our  colonies  would  have  proved  the 
means  of  producing  this  furplus,  required 
for  the  advance  of  the  funds,  had  not  one 
of  thofe  contingencies  happened  to  which, 

I  have 
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t  have  alluded.  This  contingency,  which 
was  the  fettlement  of  vaft  and  unprofita- 
ble eftates  in  the  conquered  iflands  in  the 
Wefl  Indies,  chiefly  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
ccnt*s,  and  Dominica,  wailed  fuch  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money,  that  it  produced, 
in  the  year  1772,  the  mofl  diflrefling 
confequences  to  the  commercial  interefl. 

A  very  large  fum  of  money  was  con-^ 
fumed  in  thefe  undertakings  :  the  richefl 
merchants  in  London  funk  under  the 
weight  of  them.  Banks  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpofes  of  circulation,  to  fupply 
part  of  the  money  required.  Many  of 
thofe  were  obliged  to  ftop  their  payments, 
occafioning  heavy  loffes  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  were  obliged  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies.  The  eonfternation  into 
which  all  men  of  bufinefs  were  thrown, 
is  a  full  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
diftrefs  which  it  occafioned^ 

When  a  national  debt  has  reached  to 
that  excefs  as  to  make  its  payment  im* 

L  4  practicable^ 
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pra^llcable,  the  only  prudent  ftep  that  re- 
mains    is    to   confine   it   within    bounds. 
Some  politicians  have  difcovercd  great  ad- 
vantage in  a  conftant  national   debt.     A 
-temporary  benefit  vi^as,   perhaps,   derived 
from  it,  w^hen  the  family  upon  the  throne 
was  threatened  by  the   lioule  of  Stuart  *, 
but   thefe  probable    advantages  are   capi- 
tally overbalanced  by  very  pofitive  injuries. 
A   national    debt    has    many   grievances. 
Amongfl;  thefe,  it  burdens  the  manufac- 
turer with  taxes  to   maintain  a  vafl  bod  v. 
of  idle  people,  w^ho  live  upon  the  labour 
of  the  hive.     They  are  the  inactive  drones 
of  the  State,  and  fubfifl  upon  the  money 
which  the  public  takes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  induflrious  to  pay  the  interefl  for 
the  debt  it  owes. 

Had  not  the  American  war  happened, 
the  nation  would  have  foon  recovered  the 
fevere  blow  which  it  received  in  1772. 
Her  American  colonies  continued  yearly 
to  increafe.  Her  ancient  Wefl-India  plan- 
tations were  greatly  augmented  in  growth. 

The 
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The  exports  to  North  America  hrtd  in" 
creafed  from  1,038,000!.  (including  the 
African  exports)  the  medium  from  1739 
to  1756,  to  3,650,000!.  the  medium  of 
the  tliree  years  preceding  the  war.  Thofc 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  upon  tlie  fame  com- 
parifon,  from  842,000!.  to  1,850,000!. 
Ti:ie  North-American  trade  has  been  rc- 
prefented  by  lome  writers  in  inch  falfe  co- 
lourhig,  as  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effecl 
upon  a  people  whole  prejudices  are  too 
great  to  expect  them  to  be  eafily  unde- 
ceived. 

Differing,  upon  commercial  grounds, 
exceedingly  from  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Sheffield,  I  cannot  obferve,  without  the 
utmoft  furprife,  that  he  has  afcribed  the 
great  convulfion  amongfi  the  merchants  in 
1772,  to  the  loffes  which  accrued  from 
the  American  trade  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  feveral  of  the  firft  families,  who  had 
connections  with  banks,  had  a  very  flrong 
impreffion  made  upon  their  remembrance 

bv: 
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by  the  delnpidation  of  their  eftates,  which 
were  obliged  to  make  good  the  iofs. 

I  believe  that  it  is  yet  generally  remem- 
bered, that,  in  the  cafe  of  evidence  given 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  one  of  the  firfl 
North-American  merchants  in  London  de- 
clared at  the  bar,  that  he  remembered  but 
one  bankruptcy  of  confequence  in  that 
trade  ;  nor  probably  is  it  iefs  known  that 
the  amount  of  all  the  debts  due  to  the 
merchants,  conftitutiiig  the  capital  ad- 
vanced to  the  Americans,  was  taken  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1774,  and  was 
found  to  be  fix  millions.  The  account 
was  again  taken,  in  the  fam'e  manner,  the 
latter  end  of  1775,  and  then  proved  to  be 
only  two  millions,  four  millions  having 
been  difcharged  during  the  period  in  which 
thefe  two  accounts  were  taken.  This  hd: 
is  a  very  ftrong  corroboration  of  the  afler- 
tlon  made  at  that  time  by  thofe  of  the 
American  merchants  who  a6led  a  fair  and 
manly  part,  **  that  they  had  no  other  ap- 

'*  prehenfiou 
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**  prehenfion  for  the  debts  due  to  them 
*'  from  America  than  from  the  me;ifures 
**  which  had  been  adopted  by  Govern- 
**  ment.'* 

This  was  the  ftate  of  our  colonial  trade 
at  that  period.  Our  European  commerce 
was  alfo  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition, 
^hough  not  in  fuch  a  proportionate  iucreafe. 
Our  manufacturers  had  explored  their  way 
into  almoft  every  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  manufa6lurers  of  Norwich, 
Manchefler,  and  Birmingham,  kept  the 
fairs  in  Italy,  and  Englifh  riders  to  take 
orders  for  goods  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  capital  town  In  Germany,  and  the 
North.  Holland  was  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  In  the  Englifh  Inns  of  Am- 
fterdam  might  be  conftantly  feen  traders 
from  Great  Britain,  who  had  taken  the 
rout  of  almofl  every  nation  in  Chrif- 
tendom. 

The   view   of    an  extenflve   commerce 
affords  the  mod  luxuriant  reflexions  upon 

its 
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its  general  utility  to  mankind.  It  com- 
bines nation  with  nation  in  the  exchange 
of  friendly  offices,  foftens  the  moft  tur- 
bulent manners,  and  makes  even  the  cru- 
elty of  war  bend  to  its  power.  Kings, 
who,  in  former  times,  never  made  an 
excurfion  from  their  capital  to  a  country 
feat  without  a  legion  of  guards,  now  tra- 
vel from  one  kingdom  to  another  as  pri- 
vate men- 

The  wealth  which  this  extcniive  com- 
merce brought  into  the  kingdom  preferved 
it  even  for  a  long  time  againft  the  wretch- 
ed government  upon  the  new  fyftem. 
Continual  inroads  were,  notwithftanding, 
made  upon  it  by  almofl  perpetual  difputes 
with  the  North-American  colonies,  appa- 
rently dellgncd  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
diflention,  and  to  kindle  a  war  upon  the 
firfl  favourable  occafion.  There  is  a  qua- 
lity in  commerce,  that  of  equalizing  the 
different  orders  of  a  ftate  by  the  means  of 
the  riches  which  it  acquires,  that  is  very 
favourable   to  liberty.      This  was   confc- 

quently 
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quently  offenflve  to  fome  political  charac- 
ters, who,  perhaps,  wifhcd  to  introduce 
a  new  fyftem  of  government. 

For  a  few  years  before  the  war  with 
America  commenced,  the  manufacturers 
had  been  fo  fully  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  orders  from  that  country,  as  to 
leave  fome  other  branches  of  their  trade 
without  fupply.  When,  therefore,  the 
war  began,  and  the  American  export  ceafed, 
they  were,  for  a  confiderable  time,  engaged 
in  the  completion  of  their  orders,  both 
for  the  inland  trade  and  for  foreign  parts. 
But  when  thefe  branches  of  trade  had  re- 
ceived their  regular  fupplies,  and  had  ta- 
ken their  ufual  courfe,  the  manufacturers 
felt  the  want  of  employment,  and  would 
have  been  fevere  fufferers,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  trade  of  war,  which  then  began  to 
fife  into  importance. 

The  manufacturers  who  were  chiefly 
affected  were  thofe  of  woollens,  iron  ware, 
nails,    cutlery,    glafs,  tobacco  pipes,  and 

all 
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all  thofe  articles,  the  coiifumptlcn  of 
wliicli  were  chiefly  coufined  to  America. 
The  manufiidures  of  Norwich,  Manchef- 
ter,  Coventry,  and  thofe  which  depend 
upon  fancy,  had  obtained  fuch  poffefiioii 
of  the  inland  and  European  trade,  that 
they  did  not  fuffer  in  any  kind  of  propor- 
tion. I  mufl,  however,  except  one  branch 
of  the  Manchefler  manufactory,  the  Afri- 
can trade. 

The  war  was  a  vafl  trade  in  itfelf,  and 
employed  many  hands.  The  workmen  in 
the  different  branches  at  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  the  iron  countries,  which 
fuffered  by  the  war,  were  engaged  in  the 
carting  of  cannon,  the  fabrication  of  guns, 
and  other  implements  of  deftrudion.  The 
■contra6lor,  the  clothier,  and  the  taylor, 
for  the  clothing  of  the  different  atmies  — . 
the  baker,  the  brewer,  and  all  thofe  who 
furniflied  provifions  for  their  fupport — • 
the  rope  maker,  the  fhip  carpenter,  the 
cooper,  the  fail  maker,  the  fliip  chandler, 
and  the  dependencies  upon  {hipping  —  the 

owners 
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\  owners  of  (hips  freighted  by  Government, 
with  a  variety  of  other  trades  and  profef- 
fions,  were  all  bufily  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  war. 

The  Englifli  were  not  aware  that  thefe 
circumftances  would  infallibly  deprive  them 
of  all  their  ill-gotten  profits  :  that  fuch  a 
compliance  with  them  would  not  only  be 
produdlive  of  burdenfome  taxes,  but  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  very  means  by  which 
thefe  taxes  were  to  be  paid  would  be  equally 
reduced, 

The  candidates,  however,  for  thefe  em- 
ployments rulhed  forward  without  fear  of 
confequences.  The  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  fubfcribed  declarations  againfl 
contrails,  places,  and  penfions,  could  not 
mufler  up  refolution  to  refufe  a  good  offer 
for  his  ihip,  though  it  was  to  carry  out 
foldiers  for  the  purpofe  of  profecutiug  a 
war  which  he  oppofed.  The  merchant 
determined  within  himfelf,  that  if  Go- 
vernment offered  to  give  him  a  letter  of 

marque 
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marque  for  his  velTel,  to  make  prize  of 
the  property  of  his  fellow  fubjecls  ;  others 
would  accept  it,  fhouid  he  refufe.  The 
tradefman,  who,  in  his  nightly  club,  ex- 
claimed- againfl:  the  American  contefl, 
fpent  his  mornings  in  eager  fearch  of  or- 
ders for  goods,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a6lsof  hoftility.  Religion  made 
no  diftincflion.  The  Quaker,  who  prayed 
to  God  to  preferve  him  from  the  fin  of 
paying  his  quota  to  the  militia,  who  were 
to  protect  his  country,  manufa61:ured  gun- 
pawder,  and  forged  guns  and  fwords,  to 
deftroy  his  fellow  creatures. 

Other  manufacturers,  who,  for  the  want 
of  fuch  a  cuftomer,  had  no  orders  to  exe- 
cute, continued  to  fill  their  warehoufes 
with  manu favoured  goods,  in  the  conti- 
nual hope  of  an  end  being  put  to  this  un- 
happy war.  Some  of  thefe  goods  were 
purchafed  by  the  merchants  of  Holland ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  was  left  in  their 
hands. 

The 
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The  public  having  coucelyed  an  o.pinlon 

that  the  difpofition  of  perfons  apparently 

■of  great  .power  and  in-fluence  was  very  ad- 

verie  to  grant  independence  to  America^ 

the  news  of  the  peace  was  rather  unex- 

pecfled  ;  ar.d  not  only  -the   warchoufes  of 

thofe  who  had  manufadlured  on  fpecula- 

tion,  hut  of  the  mai-iufa6lurers  concerned 

for    the   war    trade,    (who   had   prepared 

;great  quantities,  in  expe^Sation  of  another 

.campaign)   were  full  of  goods.     The  ef- 

fe<Ss  which  the  peace  produced  upon  our 

;Comnierce  fhall  be  the  fubjevSt  of  my  next 

letter.  ^-  FareweL 


J\roin  on  board  the  Britannia,  s,t  fe?, 
the  Anniverfaiy  of  the  landing  of 
King  William,  a  glorious  day  for 
Jineland^  Nov,  4,   1784. 
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ON      THE 


STATE    OF    THE    COMMERCE 


O  F 


GREAT      BRITAIN 


SINCE    THE    PEACE. 


«— —  ^'id  non  mortaUa  peHora  cogis, 
^uri  facra  fames  ? 

ViRC. 
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LETTER      X. 


T  O 


I  I  •  m. 


i  H  E  peace  infufed  a  new  fpirit  into 
our  commerce.  Had  the  government^ 
been  then  placed  in  hands  which  pro- 
mifed  fteadinefs  and  permanency  —  had 
this  fealon,  fo  propitious  to  the  revifal  of 
our  commerce,  been  properly  improved — ' 
and  had  the  American  trade  been  regulated 
as  nearly  to  its  ancient  lyflem  as  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  two  nations  would  ad- 
mit, Great  Britain  might,  by  degrees, 
have  recovered  from  her  lofles :  fhe  might 
not  have  attained  to  that  ftupendous  com- 
merce, and  to  the  great  power  which  flie 
formerly  pofl'effed,  but  (he  might  yet  have 
rendered  herfelf  a  very  refpedablc  mo- 
narchy. 

M  3  The 
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The  very  reverfe  happened  hi  all  re- 
fpe6ls.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  their  colonial  iituation,  had  been 
the  chief  inftrument  of  raifing  the  mother 
country  to  her  aftonifhing  grandeur  and 
riches,  and  who,  from  the  inftant  that 
Great  Britain  had  given  her  peace,  fhewed 
an  inclination  of  reviving  their  old  con- 
nexions, were  caft  from  us  with  a  marked 
difdain.  From  being  powerful  fellow  fub- 
je£ls,  we  now  looked  upon  them  as  dan- 
gerous rivals,  and  viewed  them  with  a 
jealous  eye.  Local  and  tranfitory  refent- 
ments  in  any  of  the  States  were  converted 
into  £xcd  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
whole  union.  The  wild  and  unfeemly  va- 
nity of  fonie  Americans,  who  vifited  the 
mother  country,  (there  are  a  few  who 
would  have  prcfervcd  the  moderation  of 
that  people  on  their  fuccefs)  was  fublli- 
tuted  for  tlie  ienfe  of  a  nation. 

Solomon  obferves,  that  '*  jealoufy  is 
"  the  rage  of  a  man  :"  —  "A  fool  rageth 
**  and  is  confident."     This  has  been  the 

precife 
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precife  fituatlon  of  Great  Britain.  Envy 
and  refentment  have  clouded  her  under- 
ftanding,  and  made  her  blind  to  the  bene- 
fits which  fhe  had  formerly,  and  which 
fhe  might  flill  have  enjoyed  from  a  well- 
regulated  conne£lion  with  thefe  rifing 
States ;  but  her  vindidive  pride  has  been 
her  puni(hment.  She  has  been  Ignorantly 
fcattering  wnth  profufion  the  advantages  iii 
her  poffeffion,  without  the  fmallefl  atten- 
tion to  the  mode  of  retribution,  much  lefs 
to  profitable  returns. 

America  had  been  exhaufled  by  the  war; 
.ind  the  natural  confequences  of  this  is; 
that  (he  has  not  the  capacity  to  pay  for 
the  quantities  of  goods  which  are  necefTary 
to  her  in  the  ruinous  ftate  to  which  (he 
had  been  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifn  ware- 
houfes  were   full  of  goods,  arid  in  great 
want  6f  purchafers.     The  proprietors  were 
not   ignorant    of    the   exhaufled  ftate  olT 
America.     The  old  merchants,  rnany  of 

M  4  ^v^hom^^ 
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uhom,  by  their  condud  during  the  wa-f^ 
had  dlfgufted  their  American  correfpon- 
dents,  and  in  wht>m  th^  inaMufafturers 
and  tradefmew  had  an  habitual  confidenee^ 
executed  very  few  orders.  The  few  Ame- 
rican merchants  wei-e  moftly  unkiiown, 
and  the  orders  which  they  gave,  greatly 
exceeding  their  known  or  even  reputed 
property,  made  thofe  who  were  to  fupph'j 
the  goods  eflimate  the  rlfque  of  truftin?: 
them  at  a  high  rate. 

This  rifque  was  fllll  farther  increafed  by 
the  prohibitory  proclamations.  Thefe  put 
3  .ftop  to  various  modes  of  remittances, 
which  were  formerly  direflly  and  clrcui- 
toufly  fent  to  the  Britlfli  merchant  in  pay- 
ment for  the  manufactures  which  the 
Americans  purchafed  of  him. 

The  refufnl,  In  cffcB,  by  thefe  procla- 
jnntinns,  of  capital  fums  in  payment  for 
the  goods  with  wiilch  the  Britlfh  Govern- 
ment lufFered  her  merchants  to  fupply  the 

Americans, 
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Americans,    arofe  from  fpeciilatlve   polw 
ticians. 

Thefe  gentlemen  amufed  themfelves 
with  building  caftks  in  the  air,  which 
were  to  hold  thoufands  of  future  exporters 
of  lumber  and  provihons  from  the  inhof- 
pitable  wilds  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  a  long  additional  train  of  (hip  builders 
and  h(hermen  in  Great  Britain.  The  cli- 
mate of  thofe  countries  would  foon  con- 
vert the  caftles  of  fuch  politicians  into 
ice,  and  congeal  the  blood  of  their  fancied 
inhabitants ;  or,  if  it  were  poffible,  that, 
by  fquandering  away  immenfe  fums  of 
money,  we  could  cut  down  the  foreils, 
and  fill  the  country  with  people,  they 
would  ceafe  to  be  fubje£ts. 

In  either  cafe,  it  is  a  deftrudive  fpecu- 
lation.  For,  with  refpedl  to  our  future 
iifheries,  if  we  have  not  fufficient  induftry 
to  maintain  a  fupcriority  over  thofe  of 
America,  which  are  at  three  thoufand 
miles  diAance,  and  from  thence  formerly 

fupplied 
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fupplied  our  markets  with  oil,  we  (hall 
never  exceed  our  prefent  bounds.  As  to 
our  fhlp  carpenters,  their  price  is  now  fo 
great  as  to  render  the  holding  a  property 
iii  fhips  of  no  profit. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  mention  the  carrying 
trade,  for  which  fuch  a  clamour  had  been 
raifed.  Our  folly  has  left  us  no  other 
part  than  that  which  we  can  reftrain  by 
law.  This  will  be  a  poor  reftraint,  a 
mere  fpidcr's  web,  if  the  merchant  does 
not  find  it  his  interefl:  to  obey  it. 

The  merchants  in  America  who  had 
fpecie,  fent  it  in  payment  for  the  goods 
which  they  ordered.  They  were,  there- 
fore, readily  fupplied.  There  were,  how^- 
ever,  few  in  this  fituation  :  the  orders  in 
general  were,  therefore,  executed  upon 
long  credit.  The  warehoufes  being  crowd- 
ed with  goods,  was  the  fingle  temptation 
to  fulfil  the  orders  received  in  this  man- 
ner. The  precaution  which  they  took  to 
leffai  the  rifque,  -was  to  charge  the  goods 

which 
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which  they  fupplied  at  a  higher  price  than 
uiuaL 

All  trade,  which  has  not  an  equivalent 
capital  to  fupport  it,  is  carried  on  in  the 
fpirit  of  adventurous  gamhling,  the  effects 
of  which  are  not  felt  till  the  day  of  pay- 
ment approaches.  The  apprehenfions  of 
the  merchants  firfl  found  the  alarm  ;  thofe 
of  the  manufacturers  and  tradefmen  fol- 
low, and  are  quickly  fpread  ahroad.  Thefe 
fymptoms  have  already  appeared  in  Lon- 
don. The  confequences  which  muH:  foon 
appear  will  probably  prove  fatal  to  great 
numbers.  There  has  not  been  an  admi- 
niftration  fince  the  peace  (we  have  had 
them  in  rapid  fucceffion)  to  whom  thefe 
confequences  Iiave  not  been  dlfl:in(5lly 
pointed  out,  and  who  have  not  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  a  judicious  fettlement  of 
the  American  commerce  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  prevent  them. 

The  Americans,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  were  not  able  to  make  immediate 

payment 
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payment  for  the  great  quantity  of  goods 
which  they  imported.  The  confequencc 
has  been,  that  though  fome  of  the  early 
importations  were  fold  well,  the  fubfequent 
ones  have  met  with  very  few  putchafers, 
except  at  fuch  long  credit  as  will  proba- 
bly prove,  in  the  end,  deftru6live  both  to 
buyer  and  feller.  A  great  part  had  been 
fold  at  auction,  and  fent  iilto  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  The  lofles  which 
w  ill  attend  thefe  importations  muft  fall  ul- 
timately upon  the  manufaflurer  in  Great 
Britain  who  fupplied  the  goods. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  dreadful 
profpe6l  which  opens  itfelf  to  Great  Bri- 
tain will  be  foon  matured.  The  two  great 
wounds,  which  the  commercial  part  of  it 
may  expe(ft,  will  be  received  from  the 
Eaft-India  Company,  and  the  American 
merchants.  Of  the  latter,  enough  has 
been  faid :  the  former  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  horror. 

The 
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The  real  proprietors  have  no  authority 
left  :  their  fervants  are  become  their  maf- 
ters.  The  common  forms  of  trade  are  too 
frigid  and  contracted  for  the  far  greater 
part  of  thefe  gentlemen.  They  have  a 
much  more  facile  method  of  makine  their 
fortunes.  This  is  the  trade  of  plunder, 
which  they  firft  fquceze  out  of  the  mlfe- 
rable  inhabitants,  and  then  fquander  their 
wealth  at  home  ;  a  part  in  neceflary  bribes 
for  protcclion,  and  the  remainder  in  cor^ 
rupting  the  manners  of  the  people  by  the 
mpfl  wanton  profulioij. 

The  prefcnt  Adminiuration,  who  arc 
their  avowed  prote6lors,  have  loaded  the 
people  with  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Eafl-India  Company,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  for  the  fupport  of  their  clients, 
the  fervants  of  that  Company.  The  mo- 
ney which  that  Company  ovyed  to  Go- 
vernment for  the  payment  of  duties,  is 
commuted  by  a  window  tax,  to  be  paid  by 
the  people  at  large.  This  commutation  is 
for  the  duties  which  the  Company  for- 
merly 
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merly  paid  upon  their  tea.  Surely  that 
poifonous  weed  has  been  already  lufficiently 
deflrudivc.  Tea  has  ruined  both  the  con- 
stitution and  the  manners  of  half  the 
kingdom  ;  tea  was  one  great  caufc  of  the 
lofs  of  America  ;  and  tea  will  now,  in  all 
probability,  bring  home  to  the  door  of 
Great  Britain  the  mifchief  which  (he  has 
caufed  it  to  produce  in  America. 

The  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany both  in  England  and  the  Eafl  —  the 
large  debts  due  to  Government  and  private 
people  —  the  immenfe  value  of  the  bills 
which  are  under  their  acceptance,  and  un- 
paiti  —  and  the  inveftments  for  remittances, 
fwallnwed  up  in  the  enormous  wealth  of 
their  fervants,  to  whom  the  Company  are 
now  merely  fadors,  are  fo  many  clear 
proofs  of  ablolute  and  ruinous  bankruptcy. 
The  people,  who  have  been  plundered  by 
the  prefent  minifters  to  pay  their  duties 
and  their  dividends,  are  ftill  to  be  plun- 
dered to  pay  off  their  debts,  in  order  to 

re-eflabli(h 
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re-cflablKK  this  monopoly  for  farther  op- 
preffion  and  dlftrefs. 

It  has  been  the  caiife  of  much  fpecula- 
tion,    whether  the  Europeans    have   ever 
carried    on    a   produdive    trade    with   the 
Eaft  Indies.     That  extenfive  country,  pof- 
feffing  every  advantage  .that  can  be  derived 
from  climate,  abounds   with   people  who 
are  amply  fupplied  not  only  with  the  ne- 
ceffaries,    but    even  the   luxuries  of   life. 
The    mildnefs   of   the   climate,    and    the 
forms   both  of  their  religion  and  govern- 
ment, affifted   by  a   natural   ingenuity  of 
mind,  difpofe  them  to  domeftic  employ- 
ments :  hence  they  have  fome  of  the  moft 
beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world  ;  and  thus 
are  the  produ6ls  of  the  Eail:  Indies  fuffi- 
cient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitai^ts,  but  for  the  purpofes  of  ex- 
port.     The    trade,    therefore,    with  that 
country,  from  the  earlicH  accounts  in  hif- 
tory,  has  been  carried  on  by  the  trafficking 
the  filver  of  Europe  for  the  manufadures 
and  luxuries  of  the  Eaft. 

This 


This  was  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
trade  to  the  Eafl:  Indies  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  hy  the  ancients.  The  merchan- 
dize was  chiefly  tranlported  by  the  way  of 
the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feiis,  which  were 
then  furroundc.d  by  a  fertile  and  populous 
country,  full  of  great  and  powerful  cities. 
TJiis  communication  extended  to  almoft 
the  w^hole  of  the  Eafi:- India  trade.  The 
commerce  of  Egypt  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined to  the  Red  fca,  and  the  different  cities 
o;i  the  Malabar  coaft,  as  far  fouth  as  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  beyond  which  the  an- 
cients never  navigated.  The  Romans, 
when  they  became  mafters  of  Egypt, 
greatly  extended  the  trade  through  this 
channel. 


The  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Parthians  firfl  obil:ru6led  the  channel  of 
communication  by  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine 
fcas ;  and  the  irruptions  of  the  I'aitars 
having  entirely  depopulated  its  beautiful 
coaif,  the  trade  centered  wholly  in  Egypt. 

Alexandria 
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Alexandria  was  the  principal  market  for 
the  merchandize  of  the  Eaft. 

The  commerce  continued  to  be  confined 
to  this  city  after  the  deftruflion  of  the 
eaftern  empire.  The  Venetians  became 
the  principal  purchafers  of  their  valuable 
commodities,  which  they  afterwards  dif- 
tributed  through  Europe,  deriving  enor- 
mous profits  from  this  traffic.  Venice, 
by  thefe  means,  became  one  of  the  mofl 
powerful  ftates  in  Europe. 

The  laft  change  was  produced  by  the 
difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
How  long  the  trade  will  continue  in  its 
prefent  flatc,  or  whether  it  will  fall  back 
into  its  ancient  channel  through  Egypt,  (a 
much  more  natural  communication)  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  will,  however,  be 
carried  on,  in  fome  fhape,  by  individuals, 
fo  long  as  there  remains  money  in  Europe 
to  purchafe  the  luxuries  of  India. 

N  The 
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The  qiieftlon  for  the  national  confide- 
ratlon  Is,  whether  the  trade  is  beneficial 
or  unproduaive  ?   It   muft  certainly  have 
been  unproduaive  to  the  ancients,  fince 
they  derived   but  a  comparatively  Icanty 
fiipply  of  filver  from  the  mines  in  their 
pofieffion.     The  Indian  commodities  were 
indeed  fold  at  an  immenfe  profit  ;  but  this 
was  only  a  partial  advantage  to  the  mer- 
chant who  carried  on  the  trade.     Tlie  na- 
tion was  no  otherwife  benefited  than  by 
tlie  increafe  of  its  navigation,  which  we 
may  fuppofe  did  not  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  inconveniences   wliich  it   fuffered  by 
being   drained  of  its  fpecie.     We  are  af- 
fared  of   this  circumflance,    that  as  the 
luxuries  of   Rome  incrcafed,    almoft  the 
whole  of  which  were  brought  from  Afia 
and   the  Eaft,  the  fcarcity  of  filver  was 
marked  by  the  proportionate  bafenefs  of 
the  coin. 

The  moft  natur;il  channel  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  Indies  appears  to  be  through 
Egypt,  which  is  the  proper  entrepot  for 

the 
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the  commodities  of  the  Eaft.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Turks  are  fomewhat  foftened, 
and  perhaps  fome  great  revolution  in  Afia 
may  take  place.  This  is  an  age  of  extra- 
ordinary events.  In  Europe,  there  are 
very  ftrong  appearances  of  a  revolution  in 
pohtics.  The  little  States,  which  have 
hitherto  fubfifted  upon  the  jealouly  of 
their  great  neighbours,  will  foon  become 
a  facrifice  to  thefe  potent  rivals. 

The  prefent  European  companies  will 
not  be  able  long  to  maintain  their  ground ; 
it  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that 
an  end,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  will  be  put 
to  the  tedious  and  expenfive  voyages  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  uniform 
experience  which  we  have  had  of  the  fai- 
lure of  fuccefs  in  every  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany in  Europe,  feems  to  point  out  the 
probability  of  this  event. 

I  ihall  not,  in  this  place,  take  the  con- 
dud  of  the  fervants  of  the  Companies 
into  confideration,  but  merely  examine  the 

N  2  prin- 
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■principles  vipon  which  this  commerce  is 
carried  on.     The  voyages   round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (as  I  have  already  obferved) 
are  tedious  and  expenfive.     The  paflage, 
on  the  contrary,  through  Egypt,  is  fliort 
and  expeditious.     The  latter  circumflance 
has   alfo  another,  and  a  very  capital  ad- 
vantage.    This    arifes  from   the  fituation 
of  Egypt,  which  forms  a  very  happy  en- 
trepot for  the  commodities  of  both  Europe 
and  tlie  Eaft. 

An  entrepot,  in  a  medium  fituation,  is 
an  obje£l  of  great  Importance  to  the  mer- 
chants of  both  countries.     They  perform 
their  voyages  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
with  greater  eafe  ;  their  bufuiefs  is  much 
fooner  difpatched  ;  and  they  have  the  fa- 
tisfiiclion  of  returning  with  greater  expe- 
dition.    A    voyage  to  the   Eaft  Indies   is 
now  a  work  of  years  ;  the  inconvenience 
of   which    is  continually    increafuig,    ac- 
cording  to  its  extent,  in   multiplied  pro- 
portions. 

Another 
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Another  difadvantage  attending  this 
trade  is,  the  carrying  it  on  by  means  of 
bullion  only.  I  am  fenfible  that  the  ex- 
port of  filver  is  not  produ6live  of  the  fame 
inconveniences  to  the  moderns  as  were  felt 
by  the  ancients  ;  the  difcovery  of  America 
having  afforded  fuch  an  ample  fupply  of 
that  commodity  as  to  occalion  a  very  con- 
Uderable  increafe  in  its  Value. 

The  export  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
has  been  even  reprefented  to  be  of  ad  van- . 
tage,  by  preventing  a  greater  accumula- 
tion in  Europe,  which  would  otherwife, 
by  the  continual  import  from  America, 
abound  too  much  with  that  commodity 
for  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  A  great 
reduction  of  the  value  of  money  under  its 
prefent  ftandard,  would  be  the  means  of 
lefl'ening  the  value  of  merchandize.  The 
tranfportation  is  attended  with  a  heavy  ex- 
pence.  This  would  increafe,  and  might, 
by  degrees,  fwallow  up  the  profit. 

:jSr  3  Gold 
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Gold  and  filver  are  chofen  as  the  me* 
«3ium  of  commerce,  becaufe  they  are 
fcarcer  than  any  other  metal,  and  there- 
fore more  portable.  If  they  could  be 
procured  in  equal  quantities,  fome  other 
diflindlion  muil  be  invented. 

But  fhould  the  export  of  bullion  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  prove,  in  this  view,  an  advan- 
tage to  Europe  in  general,  yet  the  trade, 
partially  confidered  with  refpc6l  to  parti- 
cular nations,  will  be  produ6lIve  of  either 
good  or  ill  effeds,  according  to  tlicir  dif- 
ferent cirpumftances.  Spain  and  Portugal 
appear  to  be  very  ftrlking  jnftances  in 
proof  of  this  aflcrtlon.  They  arc  tlie 
proprietors  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  mines, 
yet  a  very  fmall  proportion  belongs  to 
them.  The  Spaniards  do  not  retain  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  buUion  which  they 
-import. 

They  have  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
goods  for  the  fupply  of  their  colonies. 
They  are  obliged   to   fufter    the  different 

nations 
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nations  in  Europe  to  fend  them  manufac- 
tures, which  they  tranfport  to  the  Indies, 
where  they  are  exchanged  for  fpecie.  This 
precious  commodity,  which  is  firfl:  con- 
veyed to  Spain,  is  the  profitable  return 
made  to  the  proprietors  in  re-payment  for 
thefe  goods.  The  difcovery  of  the  riches 
of  the  Indies  has  proved  of  efl'ential  injury 
to  the  mother  country.  Mexico  and  Peru 
are,  in  fa<5t,  no  longer  her  property.  They 
are  become  the  general  property  of  thofc 
nations  which  carry  on  the  trade,  by  pro- 
viding the  goods  neceffary  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  advantage  or  injury  from  the  Eafl:- 
India  trade  to  a  particular  ftate,  therefore, 
wholly  depends  upon  circumftances.  Ve- 
nice derived  both  power  and  riches  from 
this  trade. 

The  high  price  of  the  funds  in  England 
before  the  war  of  1756,  and  the  very  mo- 
derate interefl  fhe  then  paid,  afforded  no 
appearances  of  injury  from  the  export  of 

N  4  filver 
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filver  by  the  Eafl-India  Company.  That 
Company  then  adled  in  tlieir  proper  capa- 
city, as  a  body  of  merchants.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prefent  low  price  of  oiir 
funds,  the  fcarcity  of  money,  and  the 
high  intereft  we  pay  for  it,  are  evident 
marks  of  the  neceffity  of  retraining  this 
trade.  All  circumftances,  therefore,  novy 
combine  to  fupport  the  opinion,  that  the 
Eall-India  trade  is  unprofitable  and  de- 
flru£live. 

A  nation,  in  the  fituation  of  Great  Brir 
tain,  loaded  with  an  immcnfe  debt,  its 
credit  great  and  extenfive,  the  medium  of 
its  commerce,  notwithftanding  a  large 
quantity  of  fpecie,  requiring  an  enoimous 
paper  circulation,  and  whofe  Bank  notes 
fupply  the  place  of  coin,  has  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  confequcnces  of  the  vio- 
lent convulfions  with  which  it  is  threa- 
tened. They  may  be  properly  compared 
to  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  the 
want  of  water  fullers  to  rage  with  ungo- 
vernable 
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vernable  fury,  without  any  poffiblllty  of 
fixing  the  bounds  of  its  extent. 

One  great  confequence  cannot  fail  to  be 
produced  —  that  of  emigration.  When  I 
have  treated  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
which  have  been  the  primary  caufe  of  all 
their  cahimities,  I  (hall  take  this  fubje(fi: 
into  confideration. —  Farevvel. 

From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 

Nov.  6,  1784. 
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v><  I  C  E  R  O,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
written  a  few  years  before  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  repubhc  was  ufurped 
by  Cjcfar,  defcribcs  very  much  the  man- 
ners of  our  times,  in  the  account  which 
he  orives  to  his  friend  of  the  tranfa<Slions 
at  Rome.  There  are  fome  expreffions  in 
them  which  more  particularly  apply  to 
my  prefent  fubjeft — **  Sed  dolsr  ejl  ma- 
"  jor^  cum  vide  as  civ'itath  voluniatem  fo- 
*'  hit  am  ^  virtiitem  aUigatam^,^'*  The  good 
citizen  of  our  days  will  deplore,  with 
equal  grief  and  indignation,  the  licentiouf- 

*  But  how  much  more  woeful  is  it,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  the  fpifit  of  our  countrymen  is  unbraced, 
and  their  virtue  choajked? 

Guthrie's  TravJIation, 

nefs 
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nefs  which  {o  generally  prevails  amongft 
his  countrymen,  and  the  indifference,  or, 
rather,  contempt,  in  which  virtue  is  con- 
fidered  amongil  them.  Rome  was  then, 
what  Great  Britain  is  now,  in  a  very  wil- 
ling difpoiition  to  receive  a  mafter. 

There  are  many  points  in  which  the  two 
rations  have  an  agreement.  They  were 
both  famous,  in  the  better  days  of  their 
government,  for  a  flubborn  virtue  bor- 
dering upon  ferocioufnefs,  and  a  love  of 
liberty  reacliing  to  enthufiafm.  The  ex- 
ample of  this  great  people,  when  under 
the  influence  of  luxury  and  licentioufnefs 
of  manners,  points  out  to  us  the  eafe 
with  which  a  tranfition  is  made  from  thefe 
vices  to  the  moft  abjeft  fervility.  Rome 
was  diftinguifhcd  for  this  bafe  quality, 
after  it  had  loft  its  liberty.  Great  Britain, 
funilar  in  difpofition,  when  its  people 
were  freemen,  will  be  hmilar  in  difpoiition 
ihould  thev  become  flaves. 

The 
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The  judicial  part  of  our  Conftitution  is 
certainly  lefs  corrupt.  Whenever  the 
private  property  of  the  fubjea  has  been 
in  queftion,  the  condud  of  the  judges, 
in  our  times,  has  been  without  blemifli. 

The   principal    caufes   which   produced 
the  prelent  diflblute  manners  througliout 
the  nation,  have  arifen  wdthin  thefe  few 
years.     Formerly   they  were  confined  to 
the  capital ;  but  fince  the  great  roads  have 
been   repaired,    new  ones  made,  and   the 
communication  with  the  moft  diflant  parts 
of  the  kingdom  rendered  eafy,  thefe  man- 
ners have  been  generally  introduced.     In 
fome   parts,  where  the  natural  bluntnefs 
of  manners  have  received  only  a  finer  edge 
and  polifii,  the   effeas    have    been    good. 
The  taverns  have  been  lefs,  the  fociety  of 
women  (without  whom  there  can  be  no 
true     relilh    of    life)     more    frequented. 
Amongft   thefe  their  manners  have  been 
improved,    and    rendered    more    fociable. 
In  other  parts,  the  moft  brutal  vices  of 
the  capital  have  rendered  the  inhabitants, 


if 
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jf  poffibic,  flill  more  brutal;  and,  in  fome 
places,  an  exccfs  of  a  higher  kind  of  de- 
bauchery, and  the  more  expeniive  refine- 
ments of  luxurious  living,  have  been  mix- 
ed with  the  loweft  vices. 

The  manners  of  tliofe  whofe  rough  dif- 
politions  admitted  a  polifli  by  a  more  fo- 
ciil  intercourfe  with  the  world,  were  im- 
proved, generally  fpeaking,  w^ithout  in- 
jury to  their  eflates.  If  fome  amongfh 
them  have  f^illen,  others  have  arifen  to 
fupply  their  places.  But  men,  who  have 
merely  imbibed  the  brutal  vices  of  the  ca- 
pital, have  been  not  only  rendered  rtill 
more  difgufiing  by  the  increafe  of  their 
natural  vices,  but  alfo  by  the  increafe  of 
their  low  cunning  and  fraudulent  defire  of 
gain.  Whilfl:  it  may  be  faid  of  thoie 
amongfl:  whom  the  debaucheries,  both  of 
the  firfl  and  of  the  loweft  rank,  have  been 
received,  that  expenfive  living,  drefs,  and 
love  of  pleafure  of  every  kind,  have  de- 
ftroycd  tlicir  natural  induflry,  made  them 
liegledt  their  luUinefs,  and  ultimately  ope- 
rated 
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turn. 


The  fa/hions  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly travelled  only  once  or  twice  a  year 
Xvith  the  judges   on  the  circuit,  or  with, 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  country,  wheit 
they  returned  from  London,  are  brought 
down  almoft  daily  by  the  flnge  coaches, 
which  now  travel,  night  and  day,  from  the 
capital  even  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^ 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  extre- 
mity  of  Cornwall.     Fafhions    not   being 
very  congenial  to  the   grave  body  of  tha 
law,  the   men  of  the  country  were  very 
(low   in   their   approaches.     Women,     to 
whom  tlie  Improvement   of  their  perfons 
is    more    natural,    and    indeed    laudable, 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  imitating  them.     The 
Speftator  (the  "  magijier  morunf  of  the 
iige  in  which  he  wrote)  has  defcrlbed  fome 
circumftances  which  relate  to  this  fubje^ 
Ivith  great  humour. 

0  Iti 
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In  the  city  of  London  a  fobilety  of  mari- 
ners then  prevailed.  The  police  was  more 
ftriaiy  kept  up,  the  horns  regular,  and 
the  manners  of  the  citizens,  both  in  their 
drefs  and  in  their  tables,  were  contifteat 
with  their  profeffions,  A  line  of  diftinc- 
lien  ftill  rcmaiiied  between  the  city  and 
the  weft  end  of  the  town.  Few  of  the 
merchants  or  principal  people  in  trade  re- 
fuied  there. 

The  manners  of  people  of  rank  and  dif- 
tinaion  were  more  particularly  their  own. 
They  were  feldom  to  be  feen  without  fome 
degree  of  fplendour  ;  and  they  preferved  a 
form  in  their  appearance  which  infpired 
their  inferiors  with  refped.  Ah  attention 
both  to  drefs  and  addrefs  was  neceflary  to 
every  perfon  who  paid  even  2  morning 
vifit  to  men  of  diftinaion. 

Thefe  appearances,  whicli  commanded 
pcrfonal  refpea  and  attention,  were  con- 
fined to  men  of  rank,  whilft  thofe  which 
fpyung  from  riches  were  generally  diftri- 

buted 
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buted  through  the  kingdom.     Thel-e  vteai 
inuch  real  wealth  in  the  country,     Mofl 
families  poflefled  a  confiderablc  quantity 
of  plate  and  jewels,  filks,  linen,  and  othet 
valuable  moveables.   Thefe  dcfcended  from 
father  to  fon,  and  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter.    The  plate  was  mafly,  the  linen  fine 
and  durable,  the  filks  rich  and  weighty. 
Purchafes  were  then  made  for  poflerity, 
Thefe  appeared  only  on  public  occafions, 
or  in  families  upon  a  marriage,  chriften- 
hig,  or  any  fuch  extraordinary  feftivalsi 
The  ornaments  were  coflly,  and  were  not 
/o  much  the  property  of  the  temporary 
pofleflbr  as  the  property  of  his  family. 

Our  banners,  confidered  as  a  people, 
had  no  material  change  before  the  influj^ 
of  wealth  after  the  peace  of  176^.  The 
alterations  riiade  in  them  by  the  ificreafe 
of  our  commerce  proceeding  from  tht  ac« 
quifitloivs  of  the  war,  were  generally  fo 
tnany  improvements.  The  corruption  arofe 
{torn  the  plunder  of  our  territorial  empire 
in  the  Eaft.     We  have  only  to  recur  to  the' 

O  3 
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laft  thirty  years  to  prove  this  differencCf 
In  1756  we  had  a  full  experience  of  the 
manly    conduct   of    the    Englifti   nation, 
when   it   beheld  its  honour   wounded  by 
the  capture  of  the  paltry   ifland  of  Mi- 
norca.    Some  intervals  of  the  period  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1762,  to 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1766,  were  marked 
by  ftrong  appearances  of  popular  indigna- 
tion againft  proceedings  which  were  con- 
fidered  as  tyrannical  ;  and  hence  may  we 
infer,  without   meaning  to  enter  upon  a 
difquifition  concerning  either  thejuftice  or 
the  impropriety  of  their  emotions,    that 
the  multitude  was  not  deftitute  of  either  a 
quick  fenfe  of  fuppofed  injury,  or  an  im- 
patient fpirit  of  oppofitlon.     During  the 
American  war,  the  people,  apparently  funk 
almoft  into   hidifference,    faw   coolly   the 
approaching  feparation  of  one  part  of  the 
empire  from  the  other,  as  if,  with  thought- 
lefs  generofity,  they  could  have  forgiven 
the  ignorance  and  impolicy  of  thofe  ftatef* 
men  whofc  baneful  mcafures  contributed 

to  the  divifion. 

The 
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The  riches  which  flowed  into  the  king- 
dom  from  the  acquifitions  made  in  the  war 
of  1756,  were  laudably  appropriated  to 
piibhc  impravements.  The  lands  of  the 
kingdom  were  fertilized  —  barren  heaths 
■enclofed  —  the  country  covered  with  new 
and  heautiful  ediiiccs^ — almoft  new  cities 
were  ingrafted  upon  the  capital  and  other 
principal  towns — ^^canals  were  digged  wliick 
united  fea  to  lea,  promoting  an  inland 
trade,  and  producing  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom  (which  were  diftreffcd  for  them) 
plenty  of  coals,  lime,  and  other  necefla- 
ries  for  ufe  and  improvement.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  a  people,  could  the  diftri- 
bution  of  its  riches  be  confined  within 
proper  bounds  !  But  fuch  were  the  eftecls 
of  the  plunder  of  xhe  Eafl:  in  corrupting 
our  manners,  that  we  very  foon  made  a 
rapid  ftridc  from  the  laudable  improve- 
ments to  the  mo-ft  corrupt  and  licentious 
conduft.  My  next  letter  will  be  upon 
that  fubje£l.  —  Farcwel. 

f^rom  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Nov.  10,   1784. 
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1  H  E  wealth  of  the  Indies,  too  gene^ 
rally  procured  by  rapine,  and  {pent  with 
profuiion,  gave  the  firft  great  fliock  to  our 
manners.  When  the  Eaft-India  Company 
ceafed  to  iiO:  m  the  fpirit  of  a  commercial 
body,  and  the  battle  of  Plafley  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  fovereignty  in  the 
Eafl,  the  greater  part  of  their  fervant$ 
acfted  no  longer  in  the  flatlon  of  traders. 
Formerly,  confining  themfelves  merely  to 
that  profeffion,  they  retired  to  England 
with  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  This 
was  either  early  or  late  in  life,  according 
to  their  ideas  of  fufficiency.  With  fome 
they  were  very  moderate.  In  that  time  of 
order,  (the  gradation  of  rank  to  the  high 
poft  of  Governor  itfelf  being  perfe6lly  re- 
gular) 
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gular)  the  fortunes  brought  home  by  even 
thofe  of  the  firft  power  and  dignity  were 
very  rarely  to  be  called  exceffive.  ' 

But  when  the  fervants  were  taught  the 
facile  method  of  dethroning  the  fovereigns 
of  the  country,  all  order  was  fubverted. 

It  has  been  flrongly  infinuated,  that 
when  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  the  Government  of 
India  paffcd  into  another  channel,  the  dif- 
ferent Rcfidencies  in  the  Eaft  for  the  col- 
le«5lion  of  the  revenue,  and  all  other  places 
of  emolument,  were,  in  a  manner,  fct  up 
for  lale.  Many  (how  truly,  let  the  reader 
judge)  concluded  that  the  former  regula- 
rity of  the  fervice,  affording  a  certainty  to 
the  fervant  to  rife  to  the  higheft  rank,  (a 
cuftom,  till  that  time,  religioufly  pre- 
feivpd)  was  laid  afide,  and  inferred  as 
(being  in  their  idea)  a  natural  con fequence, 
that  the  principc-^l  fervants  made  their  bar- 
gains in  one  powerful  quarter,  and  their 
Hiferior  fervants,   in  another,  poiiLfled  of 

almofl 
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alraoft  equal  efficacy ;    by  which   means 
(as  they  concluded)   there  was  fcarce  a 
diftriiSt  in  India  that  was  not  plundered 
without   mercy.     Granting,  for  the  fake 
of  argument,  the  validity  of  this  pofition, 
we  might  draw  an  imaginary  picture,  and 
reprefent  fimitars,  rings,  bracelets,  floma- 
chers,  and  other  equally-valuable  jewels, 
torn  out  of  the  mines  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  brought  in  hafte  to  ornament  the  per- 
fons  of  fome  of  the  moft  fafhionable  and 
exalted   members   of   the   community   ia 
England.     True  it  is,  that,  on  fome;  occa- 
fions,  the  moft  rapid  fortunes  were  made 
in  an  inftant ;  and  that  when  an  inferior 
fervant  appeared,  who  had  interefl  at  home, 
or  could  in  any  fhape,  by  his  connexions, 
render  fervice   to   fome  particular  indivi- 
duals,   his  fortune   was   certainly   made- 
Various  methods  were  adopted  for  thefe 
purpofes  :    fpmetimes   by  robberies  com- 
mitted  upon   the   princes  and   people  in 
India  ;  fometimes  by  robberies  committed 
TLipon  the  Eaft-India  Company,  and  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  fhape  of  iniqui- 
tous 
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tous  contrafts.  For  the  firll:  there  was 
no  ceremony  iifed :  for  the  lafl:,  forms 
were  always  prefervcd. 

It  has  been  fiirmifcd,  that,  in  fome  fla" 
grant  cafes  relative  to  contrails  for  tranf- 
porting  produce,  a  fervant,  either  in  the 
civil  or  the  military  line,  not  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fervice,  hut  according  to 
the  purpofes  to  be  fcrved,  offers  a  fhip  ; 
that  another  offers  guns  ;  another  florcs  ; 
another  is  appointed  commander ;  others 
are  fupercargoes.  In  many  of  thefe  con- 
tracts this  parade  is  laid  to  have  been  ac- 
tually made,  merely  to  provide  for  a  num- 
ber of  favourites,  there  being  no  market 
cxifting  that  could  take  off  the  produce 
thus  lent  to  it.  There  it  perifhes,  and 
the  charges  are  placed  to  the  Company's 
account. 

In  fuch  a  fituatlon  it  mufl:  follow,  thar 
the  poor  fervant  who  does  his  duty,  but 
has  no  intered:,  and  whofe  confcience  will 
ijot  fuffer  him  to  get  money  in  fo  profligate 

a  man- 
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a  manner,  is  left  to  flarve  upon  his  place, 
without  being  able  to  pay  even  the  expence 
of  his  living.  If  this  be  true,  with  what 
juftice  can  we  arraign  the  condudl  of  the 
Roman  governors,  who  fleeced,  with  the 
mofl:  cruel  tyranny,  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  ?  Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  heard 
of  Englifhmen  reviving  the  fame  tyranny 
over  the  peaceable  and  unhappy  Indians  I 

If  it  be  indifputable  that  the  vices  of 
Ada  have  reached  England,  and  that  a 
great  and  immediate  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  manners,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Eaft  Indians  were  not  men  of 
low  extra6lion,  brought  up  either  in  the 
camp  to  infolence  and  plunder,  or  in  of- 
fice, to  the  accumulation  of  money  by  in- 
dire^l  pra6lices.  Such  men,  at  a  time 
when  a  very  flrong  defire  of  enjoyment 
increafed  with  the  national  wealth,  muft 
have  proved  dangerous  intruders.  In  the 
habit  of  amafhng  money  at  pleafure,  and 
of  fpending  it  with  profuilon,  they  mud 
have  (hewn  thcmfelvcs  totr.Hv  ignorant  of 

its 
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its  value  ;  and  hence  would  it  follow,  that 
magnificent  palaces  muft  arife,  in  which 
tafte  and  fituatlon  were  not  fo  much  con- 
sulted as  expence.  Upon  this  gronnd,  it 
were  natural  to  oblerve,  that  the  views  of 
the  Eaft  Indians  were  to  difplay  their  riches 
with  oftentation  ;  and  that  for  this  purpofc 
they  made  one  general  attack  upon  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  all  the  opulent 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

To  purfue  the  image,  one  might  remark, 
that  whilil  they  thus  rivalled  them  in  their 
buildings,  their  tables,  and  their  drefs, 
tliey  contended  with  tliem  in  another  fa- 
vourite purfurt,  the  dcfire  of  a  feat  in 
Parliament  ;  that  the  boroughs  in  general 
were  filled  either  with  the  neighbouring 
country  gentlemen,  or  candidates  recom- 
mended by  men  of  rank  or  eflate,  who 
had  either  the  property  of,  or  great  influ- 
ence in,  them  ;  that  thefe  contefts  were 
generally  warmly  dilputed  ;  that  it  often 
happened,  that,  though  the  Englishman 
involved   his   cflate,   his   Eafl-Indla  anta- 

gonil^ 
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gonlft  fpent  till  he  could  fpend  no  longer  J 
and,  though  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  by 
intercll:  procured  a  frefh  appointment,  in 
order  to  procure  freih  plunder. 

How  would  an  impartial  writer  treat 
this  odious  fubjedl  ?  Would  he  not  lay, 
that  the  ancient  nobilitv  and  the  men  of 
rank  felt  themfelves  much  hurt  at  this  ri- 
valfhip  of  new  men,  whofe  only  good 
quality  conhfled  in  poflefling  vaft  funis  of 
money  ?  And  thus  probably  would  he  con- 
tinue his  remarks  :  —  '*  All  thole  dillinc- 
*'  tions  which  feparated  them  from  their 
"  inferiors,  were  now  in  danger  of  being 
**  loft ;  they,  therefore,  made  a  ftand, 
"  and  encountered  them  with  their  own 
*'  expenfive  weapons :  but  at  length  they 
**  found  the  conteft  too  powerful  for  their 
>'  eftates  to  fupport,  and  many  funk  under 
'*  the  burden, 

**  The  example  foon  fpread  itfelf  dirough 
'*  all  ranks  of  people,  and  produced  very 
*'  difagreeable  effects.     Many  of  the  gen- 

*'  trv 
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**  try  had  been  induced  by  the  goodnefs  of 
'  the  roads  to  fpend  their  winters  in  town. 
'  This  fubjedcd  them  to  an  incrcafed  ex^ 

*  pence,  and  rendered  them  little  able  to 
'  bear  any  addition  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  in- 

*  fiuence  of  this  infectious  difeafe,  tha^ 

*  they  rufhed  headlong  into  every  excefs. 
'  Nor  was  the  diforder  confined  to  the 
'  town  only.  They  carried  with  them 
'  into  the  country  the  fame  tafle  for  ex- 
"  pence,  exciting  a  dangerous  emulation 
*■  in  thofe  who  had  hitherto  the  wifdon) 
'  to  live  upon  their  eftates, 

*'  As  all  inhabitants  of  warm  climates 
'  are  addicted  to  indolence  and  extrava- 

*  gance,  it  was  not  furprifing  that  th6 
'  Wed  Indies  (whofe  plantations  had  been 
'  greatly  incrcafed  fuice  the  peace  of  1 763, 
'  and  who  w'ere  now  poflefi'ed  of  large 
'  incomes)  ihould  eagerfy  embrace  a  man- 
'  ncr  of  life  lo  much  adapted  to  their  na- 
'   tiiral   dir])outions.     It    was    not,    how- 

*  ever,  fo  congenial  to  the  gra\^e  body  of 
^  ii.ercharits  .Mxi  tr^»ders  of  London,  who 
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"  yet  plunged  into  all  the  vices  of  the 
**  age  as  far  as  their  abilities  could  be 
"  ftretched  ;  many  far  beyond  them.  The 
*'  principal  towns  were  not  long  in  foUow- 
*'  ing  thefe  dangerous  precedents ;  and 
**  thus  did  the  whole  kingdom  rufh  into 
**  diffipatioHj  luxury,  and  licentioufnefs. 

"  The  minds  of  the  people  being  thus 
*'  weakened,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 
**  to  perfiiade  them  that  their  duty  did  not 
**  extend  beyond  their  own  concerns ;  that 
**  an  attention  to  the  national  affairs  was 
**  an  interference  w^hich  did  not  become 
*'  them ;  and  that  the  care  of  the  State 
*'  ought  to  be  left  to  thofe  w^hom  the 
'*  Court,  in  their  wifdom,  fhould  think 
*'  proper  to  appoint.** 

Such,  were  the  oec^fion  to  arife,  would 
prove  the  remarks  of  an  impartial,  but  in- 
dignant, inveftigator ;  and,  indeed,  for 
their  fupport,  he  might,  independently  of 
their  general  condu£t,  make  an  unanfwer- 
able  appeal  to  a  late  advertifement  of  fome 

P  of 
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of  the  principal  merchants  in  London  upon 
the  dlfmiffion  of  the  Portland  Adminiftra- 
tion.  An  advertifement  of  men,  who,  in 
other  refpeaa,  have  aded  with  a  proper 
fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  their  fituation.— 
'^  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who  think 
*'  the  appointment  or  difmifiion  of  His 
"  Majefty's  minifters  not  a  fubjea  for  their 
•'  interference,  are  acquainted  that  a  paper 
"  to  that  effed  is  now  ready  for  t4ieir  fig- 
*'  natures.'* 

I  fhall  be  now  juftified  in  adding  another 
quotation  from  Cicero,  written  a  few  years 
after  the  period  in  which  the  firft  was 
made,  fince  it  is  very  applicable  to  this 
fubjea.  He  fays  to  Atticus,  *  "  Multum 
*'  mecum  munk'tpaks  homines loquuntur,  mul* 
«*  turn  rujlicanl ',  7iihil  frorfum  al'iud  curanty 
6t  ^jji  agros,  niji  viilulas,  niji  numnmlosjms^ 

*  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  our  townf- 
jnen,  and  a  great  deal  with  our  coxmtry  gentlemen  in 
thefe  quarters,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  they  have 
no  concern  but  about  their  lands,  their  farms,  and 

'  -^eir  money. 

Guthrie's  'Tranjlauon, 

-If 
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*-*^if  i  were  to  give  an  account  of  the 
flate  of  our  country,  I  fliould  equally  fay^ 
I  have  converfed  with  many  of  our  citi* 
zens,  and  many  of  our  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  :  they  pay  no  regard  to  any 
thing  but  their  eftates,  their  farms,  and 
their  money. 

The  improvements  which  were  carried 
Into  execution  in  London,  and  the  princi- 
pal towns,  had  been  the  occafion  of  great 
additions  in  buildings.  Originally,  in 
London,  it  was  partly  to  provide  for  thofe 
new  inhabitants  who  came  from  the  coun- 
try to  fpend  the  winter  in  town,  and  partly 
to  afford  fome  elbow  room  to  thofe  who 
were  confined  to  clofe  habitations.  Con* 
venience  was  then  chiefly  ftudied  ;  but,  at 
this  time,  it  gave  place  to  magnificence, 
and  houfes  were  built  and  finilhed  in  the 
moft  expenfive  tafle. 

Such  was  the  effefl  which  the  alteration 
of  our  manners  had  upon  all  ranks,  that 
thefe  fplendid  manfions  were  not  only  oc- 
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ctip'ied  by  families  from  the  country,  but 
by    merchants    and    opulent    tradefmen. 
The  former,  from  making  ufe  of  lodgings 
in  their  occafional  vifits  to  town,  at  length 
fettled  in  houfes.    Mere  convenience  would 
not,    however,    now  fatisfy  them.     The 
latter,  who  had  been  formerly  contented 
with  their  houfes  in  the  city,  in  which 
their  famiUes  refided,  and  where  their  bu- 
finefs  was  carried  on,  now  rented  a  large 
coftly  fabric  at  the  weH  end  of  the  town. 
The  houfe  in  the  city  w^as  turned  into  a 
compting  houfe,  and  that  commerce  which, 
by  the  induftry  and  knowledge  of  the  tra- 
der, had  formerly  been  produdive  of  much 
national  wealth,    was  now  looked   upon 
with  contempt  by  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
left  to  be  managed  by  inexperienced  clerks. 

My   next  letters  will   be  upon  the  ill 

efFeds  which  this  change  of  manners  has 
produced  in  the  limited  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land. —  Farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fca, 
Nov.  12,   1784. 
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LETTER      XIIL 


TO 


A.  PROPER  equality  is  neceflary  to 
the  welfare  of  a  republic.  The  diftindioii 
of  nobility  is  neceflkry  to  the  welfare  of  a 
monarchy.  England  is  a  limited  monar- 
chy ;  yet  it  partakes  fo  much  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former  government, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  her  true  interefls  to 
fufFer  the  dignity  of  her  nobility  to  be  de- 
graded. A  very  manrfeft  difference  in  the 
refpe£t  paid  to  the  peerage  has  been  fiiewn 
in  our  times.  Variety  of  caufes  are  af- 
{igned  for  this  change.  Many  impute  it 
to  the  increafed  power  and  riches  of  the 
commercial  part  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
they  fay,  brings  the  ftate  of  our  monarchy 
nearer  to  that  of  a  republic.  But  this  cir- 
cumflance,    had  our  manners   been   lefs 
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corrupt,  could  have  made  no  inroad  upon 
the  honours  of  nobility.  The  State,  in 
general,  would  have  been  benefited,  and 
the  merchant  or  trader,  as  he  grew  rich, 
would  have  been  converted  into  a  country 
gentleman,  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe 
who  were  obliged  to  fell  their  eflates  to 
fatisfy  their  creditors^ 

The  caufes  of  their  prefent  declenfion 
appear  to  me  to  be  thefe  :  —  Firfl:,  an  ill- 
timed  pique  at  the  rlvalfhip  of  fuch  ob- 
fcure  men  as  the  Eafl  Indians ;  which, 
having  involved  them  in  immenfe  ex- 
pences,  has  funk  their  eftates,  and  ren- 
dered them  necefiitous  and  dependent ;  and 
next,  fuch  frequent  creations  of  nobles, 
during  a  feries  of  preceding  years,  as  nearly 
doubled  the  Lords  of  both  kingdoms,  and, 
in  confequence,  leflened  their  influence  and 
dignity  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

When  the  nobility  found  themfelves 
worfted  in  the  conteft  of  expence,  they 
had  no  longer  the  hope  of  preferving  the 

particular 
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particular  diflin6lions  in  appearance  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed  ;  they,  tlierefore, 
threw  off  the  handages  of  flate,  and  mixed 
with  freedom  in  the  world:  they  walked 
the  ftreets,  generally  wore  a  plain  drefs, 
and  laid  alide,  both  in  their  own  appear- 
ance and  in  their  carriages,  that  fplendoiir 
by  which  they  had  been  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed.  Their  tables  were  frequented 
with  greater  freedom,  and  it  was  fufficient 
to  have  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  to  be 
admitted  to  them. 

It  is  pleafant  to  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  houfe  of  a  man  of  the  firft: 
rank  without  parade,  wdth  the  fatne  free- 
dom of  drefs  as  we  (hould  enter  into  that 
of  an  equal :  even  the  etiquette  of  drefs 
at  dinner  is  now  fo  much  abated,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  kept  up  even  in  a 
few  of  the  winter  months.  Many,  who 
preferve  it,  a61:  merely  from  a  preferable 
deiire  of  (hewing,  to  a  fear  of  being  thought 
to  want,  refped:.  In  the  mofl:  auguft  af- 
fembly    which   we   have,    the   Houfe   of 
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Lords,  many  of  them  appear  In  an  un- 
drefs.  That  Gothic  ornament,  the  fword, 
is  nearly  difcarded  :  it  is  retained  chiefly 
at  Court. 

The  manners  of  the  nobility  have  had 
a  good  cftedt  with  refpe£t  to  drefs,  and 
convenience  continues  flill  to  fupport  it ; 
but  the  nation  was  too  far  plunged  into  a 
tafte  for  expence  in  general  to  retain  this 
funplicity  in  any  mode  of  living,  unlefs 
their  convenience  was  particularly  con^ 
fulted.  The  cofllinefs  of  our  houfes,  ta* 
bles,  carriages,  and  harnefs,  are  greater 
in  thefe  times  than  ever. 

As  the  inundation  of  the  Eaft-India 
profufion,  at  a  time  when  we  had  ourfelves 
acquired  fome  habits  of  expence,  firfl:  made 
an  alteration  in  our  manners,  I  confider 
the  newfpapers  as  the  means  by  which 
this  change  was  encouraged  and  fupported. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
only  three  daily  newfpapers  in  London. 

They 
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They  were  generally  filled  with  foreign 
news  and  tranfadions  of  the  country.  The 
mifcellaneous  part  contained  either  flric- 
tures  on  Government,  or  letters  of  amufe- 
ment.  Stridlures  upon  Government,  when 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  are 
ufeful  to  a  free  people.  The  adminiftra- 
tions  of  thofe  times  were  vigilant  in  their 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  licentloufnefs  of 
the  prels.  Whenever  any  paper  exceeded 
the  limits  of  propriety,  the  author  and 
publilher  were  immediately  profecuted, 
and  feldom  efcaped  punifhment. 

The  foreign  news  giving  them  an  idea 
of  the  ftatc  of  public  affairs  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Englifhmen  had  then  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  politics  of  Europe.  Country 
news  made  them  acc^uainted  with  the 
tranfadions  at  home. 

There  are  at  this  time  nine  daily  papers. 
They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  flilednewf- 
papers,  for  they  gi,ve  us  little  or  no  news  : 
they    fubfift    upon    political    paragraphs, 

which, 
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which,  by  perplexing  the  mind,  prevent 
decifion  upon  public  principles,  rendering 
each  party  equally  difgufting — upon  an 
abufe  of  private  charafler,  deftroying  that 
fenfe  of  reputation  which  preierves  ap- 
pearances in  the  world,  and  mingling  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  in  one  mafs  —  and 
upon  the  propagation  of  vices  through  the 
kingdom,  holding  forth  thofe  for  imita- 
tion which  would  otherwife  have  been 
concealed  within  the  circle  of  their  com- 
jniffion. 

It  has  been  the  general  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  a  corruption  of  manners  in  the 
women  is  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  a  na- 
tion. We  have  had  mournful  proofs  of 
the  increaic  of  this  diforder  in  our  age  ; 
nor  is  there  any  caufc  to  which  it  can  be 
more  juftly  attributed  than  to  the  indif- 
criminate  manner  in  which  the  newfpapers 
difcufs  female  chara6lers.  Women  of  re- 
putation are  abufed  and  vilified.  The 
manner  in  which  fufpe£ted  charadlcrs  are 
exhibited,  generally  produces  an  effe(5t  upon 

their 
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their  condu«5l  which  renders  them  no  longer 
doubtful.  Proftitutes  of  diflindllon  are 
held  forth  as  objeds  of  admiration.  The 
defcription  which  the  newfpapers  give  of 
thefe  characters  excites  in  every  proftitute, 
who  is  not  wholly  abandoned,  a  thorough 
contempt  of  the  public  opinion,  and  a 
wanton  defire  of  throwing  off  all  appear- 
ances, fetting  modefly  completely  at  de- 
fiance. Proftitutes  are  evils  which  are  by 
fome  deemed  neceffary  in  a  great  kingdom. 
If  this  (hould  even  be  the  cafe,  they  can- 
not be  fuffered  with  too  much  filence  and 
precaution. 

Befides,  the  very  communication  of  thofe 
vices  in  newfpapers  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce corruption  of  manners  even  in  the 
mod  virtuous  part  of  the  fex.  Female 
frailties  fometimes  require  the  full  force 
of  education  and  principle  to  relifl:  and 
corre<5t  them ;  yet  narrations  are  often 
given  in  the  newfpapers  in  the  mod  inde- 
cent terms.  The  ear  of  a  modeft  woman, 
at  firll  a  flranger  to  them,  is  flruck  by  the 

conflaiit 
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conflant  repetition.  They  raife  curiofity^ 
and  occafion  inquiry,  till,  by  degrees,  fhe 
grows  famiiiarifed  to  them.  She  then 
fearches  for  thofe  fufpe6ted  characters  o£ 
her  own  fex  who  are  mofl  likely  to  con- 
duce to  her  gratification.  I  will  draw  a 
veil  over  many  unhappy  women  who  have, 
in  this  manner,  fallen  a  prey.  Happy  are 
thofe  who  do  not  fufFer  their  curiofity  to 
lead  them  on  to  criminal  thoughts.  From 
thence  the  tranfition  is  foon  made  to  cri- 
minal adVions. 

Another  evil  has  arifen  from  the  general 
abufe  of  character.  Juries  feem  to  have 
laid  down  a  rule,  that  the  newfpapers  are 
now  fo  infamous,  that  no  credit  can  be 
given  to  them,  and,  therefore,  that  a  per* 
fon  whofe  charader  is  defamed  in  them, 
can  receive  no  injury.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  affords  an  unbounded  licenfe  to. 
the  editors  of  newfpapers,  and  gives  them 
an  unlimited  fandion  of  general  abufe  : 
they  are,  therefore,  under  no  reftraint, 
tor  Government  will  not  interfere.     The 

Court 
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I 
Court  confiders  that  an  univerfal  llcenti^  ' 

oufnefs  in  the  prefs  will  lead  to  a  delire  of 

univerfal  reftraint ;  but  the  people  ought 

to  confider  that  this  evil  will  be  equally  \ 

intolerable.  | 

The  converting   the  newfpapers   from 
being  vehicles  of  foreign  and  domeflic  in- 
telligence  into    vehicles   of    fcandal   and 
abufe,  has  deflroyed  that  knowledge  which 
the  Englifh  formerly  poflefled  of  the  ftat* 
of  the  Continent  and  of  its  politics.     The 
people  know  almofl  as  much  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  as  they  do  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.     The  want  of  this  political 
knowledge  producing  an  indifference  to  the 
flate  of  our  own  affairs,  and  an  increafe  of 
thofe  vices  which  weaken  the  body  and  de- 
bafe  the  mind,  has  given  a  new  turn  to 
fociety.     Our  converfatlons  are  no  longer 
directed  to  manly  fubje£ts.     Women,  ga- 
ming,   drefs,    fafhions,    and   eating   and 
drinking,  as  they  employ  our  time  with- 
out doors,  fill  up  the  meafurc  of  our  con- 
verfation  within. 

There 
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There  are  no  ranks  of  people  In  GreaE 
Britain  who  do  not,  in  fome  meafure,  par- 
ticipate of  thefe  vices.  If  we  look  to  the 
nobility  and  men  of  diftincSlion,  there  arc 
very  few  indeed  who  merit  our  refpeft, 
I  am  forry  to  fay  that  the  words  of  Cicero 
are  too  applicable  to  the  far  greater  part — » 
*'  ^ibus  optimat'ibus  d'l't  boni?  ^l  nunc  quo 
*'  modo  occur  runt  quo  modo  autem  fe  vendi- 
*«  tant  Cafari^,'* 

But  what  can  be  expeded  from  men 
whofe  highefl  joy  is  in  the  richnefs  of 
their  drefs,  the  gilding  of  their  carriages^ 
'  or  the  gaudy  trappings  of  their  horfes  ;  or, 
which  forms  to  many  a  yet  more  exquifite 
plcafure,  in  fome  new  difh,  or  highly-fea- 
foned  fauce,  whofe  relifh  they  contem- 
plate with  the  mofi:  curious  and  grateful 
attention  ? 

To  fupport  the  comparifon  which  1  have 
formed  between    the  manners  of  Britain 

'*'  Of  what  quality,  immortal  gods  !  See  how  they 
fiock,  fee  how  they  fell  off  themfelves  to  Caefar. 

Guthrie's  TranJIation. 

and 
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and  Rome,  I  ought  to  quote  the  words  of 
Ammianus  MarcelHnus,  who  has  left  us 
fome  remarkable  accounts  of  thofe  of  his 
time  ;  but,  referring  you  to  the  paffage 
itfelf,  I  have  a  pleafure  in  giving  you  thofe 
of  an  elegant,  fenfible,  and  accurate  de- 
fcriber  of  the  manners  of  our  days,  which 
equally  refpedls  this  fubjed.  The  amiable 
writer,  in  her  Evelina,  has  the  following 
words :  *'  After  this,  the  converfation 
"  turned  wholly  upon  eating,  a  fubjedt 
*'  which  was  difcuffed  with  the  utmofh 
*'  delight ;  and  had  I  not  known  that  they 
*'  were  men  of  rank  andfafhlon,  1  fliould 
*'  have  imagined  that  they  had  all  been 
*'  profefl'ed  cooks ;  for  they  difplayed  fo 
"  much  knowledge  of  fauces  and  made 
"  difhes,  and  of  the  various  methods  of 
*'  dreffing  the  fame  things,  that  1  am 
"  perfuaded  they  muil:  have  given  much 
*'  time  and  much  fludy  to  make  them- 
**  fclves  fuch  adepts  in  the  art." 

The  loiTes  which   we  fuilained  during 
the   war    were    the    Icflbns    of   adverfity^ 

Q^  which 
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which  it  was  our  duty  to  make  profitable 
to  us  ;  but  our  hearts  have  been  callous, 
and  we  have  no  fenfe  of  proper  feeling. 
They  have  produced  no  other  cfFefls  in  us 
than  abfurd  ideas  of  impotent  and  un- 
manly refentment.  To  debafement  of 
manners  we  have  added  its  natural  confe- 
quence,  fervility  of  mind,  Inftead  of  en- 
tering with  manly  refolution  into  the  ftate 
of  our  affairs,  and  ufing  our  bejR:  endea- 
vours to  retrieve  them,  we  wilfully  (hut 
our  eyes  to  the  truth.  We  continue  be- 
wildered in  that  labyrinth  of  errors  which 
has  already  involved  us  in  great  difficul- 
ties ;  and  if  we  do  not  fpeedily  find  fome 
clue  to  get  out,  will  ultimately  terminate 
in  our  ruin.  *'  ^am  Deus  vult  perdere^ 
''''  prills  dement  at, ^"^  The  God  of  heaven 
is  difpleafed  with  us,  and  has  withdrawn 
from  us  his  gracious  protection.  He  leaves 
us  to  perifii  by  our  own  wicked  and 
foolifli  defircs. 

Our  commerce  becomes  every  day  more 
precarious :  its  fituation  at  all  times,  even 

in 
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in  the  days  of  our  profperlty,  was  fubject 
to  rifque.  In  ancient  times  the  merchant 
traded  on  his  own  capital ;  but  fuch  has 
been  the  great  increafe  of  navigation,  that 
he  trades  now  upon  the  capital  of  others. 
Commerce,  therefore,  in  fome  meafurCj, 
becomes  a  gambling  adventure,  depending 
wholly  upon  the  fkill  of  the  merchant  in 
his  calculation  of  the  chances  of  the  mar- 
kets to  w4iich  he  fends  his  goods.  In  this 
he  has  fo  much  competition,  that  indivi- 
duals frequently  fuffer  great  lofles,  and 
often  are  ruined  in  the  conteft.  Confider- 
ing  this  in  a  view  of  national  profit,  which 
has  a  regard  only  to  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  capital  employed  by  the  whole^ 
and  not  by  the  individual,  the  fufFerings  of 
the  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great 
confequence  to  the  public  :  but  this  is  only 
a  partial  view.  We  fhall  find,  on  more 
mature  refle(Slion,  that  too  much  of  this 
fpirit  of  adventurous  gambling  has  a 
dangerous  effedl  upon  the  manners  of  a 
people, 

Q^a  At 
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At  this  time  the  national  lofles  have 
fallen  very  heavily  upon  the  merchants 
and  traders  ;  yet,  in  the  expence  of  their 
tables,  their  houfes,  their  fervants,  and 
their  equipages,  we  fee  no  difference.  The 
national  trade  is  decreafed,  is  difordered, 
and  is  become  very  uncertain.  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  trader,  on  the  contrary, 
have  not  decreafed,  but  are  regular  and 
certain.  As  thefe  are  continued,  without 
any  apparent  fund  of  profit  from  their 
trade  to  fupport  them,  we  muft  naturally 
conclude,  that  they  live  merely  upon  the 
hope  of  the  next  year's  being  better  than 
the  laft  ;  but,  at  their  rate  of  living,  even 
this  hope  muft  at  lad  forfiike  them,  and 
ruin  occupy  its  place. , 

If  We  take  a  view  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  we  fliall  find  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  its  people  exceed  their  in- 
come. By  thefe  means  they  contra<5t  debts, 
which  become  a  heavy  burden  not  only 
upon  themfelves,  but  upon  the  public  : 
for  the  private  debts  of  individuals  have, 

equally 
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equally  with  thofe  of  the  public,  been  the 
only  caufe  of  both  the  origin  and  increafe 
of  the  monled  intereil:  in  the  kingdom. 
This  intereft,  as  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice, neither  bears  its  proper  fhare  either 
of  the  labour  of,  or  of  the  burdens  im- 
pofed  upon,  the  people.  It  is,  in  fa6l,  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  true  that  they  pay  to  the  taxes  laid 
upon  their  confumption,  but  this  is  bear- 
ing a  very  fmall  part  of  the  public  bur- 
dens. They  pay  no  taxes  for  their  mort- 
gages, bonds,  the  public  funds,  or  other 
fecurities,  of  which  their  eftates  are  alone 
compofed.  From  thefe  they  receive  an 
income  clear  of  dedudions. 

This  monled  interefl,  which  lives  upon 
the  community,  is  now  in  poffeflion,  by 
mortgage,  of  immenfe  tracts  of  lands,  of 
houfes,  and  of  vaft  quantities  of  goods 
and  other  moveables.  Moft  of  the  debts, 
for  which  thefe  fecurities  have  been  eivcn, 
can  never  be  paid  ;  the  flate  of  the  kingdom 
will  not  admit  it  :   nor  is  there  any  other 

0^3  poffible 
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pofTiblc  means  of  wiping  them  off  than 
by  fome  kind  of  compofition.  If  the  na* 
tion  is  thrown  into  that  confufion,  which 
is  too  much  to  be  feared,  this  circumftance 
will  probably  happen.  In  times  of  trou- 
ble, defperate  difeafes  are  generally  cured 
by  defperate  remedies.  When  the  citizens 
of  Rome  were  involved  in  a  fimilar  confu- 
fion, and  the  civil  war  of  Rome  had 
caufed  a  great  revolution  in  property, 
Csefar,  in  his  dldatorfhip,  ordered  that 
arbitrators  fhould  be  appointed,  who  fhould 
value  property  at  the  rate  which  it  fold  at 
before  the  war*.  —  I  (hall  conclude  this 
fubjevSt  in  my  next  letter.  —  Farewel. 

From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Nov.  15,  1784. 


*  ^uum  fides  tola  Italia  cjfet  angujl'ior,  tieque  cred'itt» 
pecunia  foherentcr ;  conjlituit  ttt  arbitri  darmtur :  per 
eos  furcnt  ajilmat'ioncs  pojpjfionum,  et  rerum,  qiianti 
^u^qiie  carum  ante  helium  fu'ij] cut. 

CiES.  dc  Bella  civili^ 
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LETTER       XIV, 


T    O 


X  HE  prayer  of  Agur :  —  ''Give  me 
*'  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
**  with  food  convenient  for  me,  left  I  be 
"  rich,  and  fay,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or 
"  left  I  be  poor  and  fteal,  and  take  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain."  This 
prayer  ought  fervently  to  be  repeated  by 
the  Britifti  nation  in  this  time  of  diftrefs, 
when  corruption  of  manners  has  deftroyed 
both  private  and  public  virtue.  It  was  the 
lofs  of  virtue  which  precipitated  us  into  a 
war  with  our  fellow  fubjeds,  of  which  the 
produce  alone  has  been  poverty  and  difeafe 
of  mind.  The  people  are  become  poor 
and  fteal,  and  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  vain.  They  fpend  the  prefent  hours  in 
an    expenfive    and    thoughtlefs    manner, 

wholly 
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wholly  uncertain  what  the  next  may  pro* 
duce  :  and  fuch  are  the  nun:ihers  of  all 
ranks  andprofeffions  who  live  in  this  ftile, 
keeping  each  other  in  countenance ;  and  Co 
familiarifcd  are  they  to  the  want  of  means 
to  fupply  their  expences,  that  all  fenfe  of 
fhame  is  entirely  done  away. 

If  poverty  made  the  nation  humble,  If, 
by  adverfity,  it  had  been  tauglit  wifdom, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  fruits  of  induf- 
try  alone,  as  the  moft  certain  means  of  re- 
iloration  to  wealth,  it  would  then  be  a 
moft  ufeful  monitor  ;  but  when,  as  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  our  manners,  it  takes  away 
the  fenfe  of  fliame — when  thofe  who  can* 
not  pay  in  money  for  the  luxuries  which 
they  enjoy,  procure  them  upon  truft  — 
when  the  little  which,  perchance,  is  ob- 
tained, is  put  to  the  hazard  at  the  gaming 
table,  the  common  refort  of  fuch,  and  (I 
fpeak  it  with  regret)  of  better  men— when 
a  great  and  general  diftrefs  prevails  among 
the  whole  people,  there  can  be  but  one 
termination  to  it ;  this  is  public  confufion. 

It 
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It  was  a  misfortune  attendant  upon  a 
perfon,  whofe  chief  expeftation  arifes  from 
appointment  to  office,  that  fo  long  as  ha 
moves  within  the  circle  of  his  party,  he 
mufl  follow  both  their  manners  and  their 
fortune,  in  or  out  of  place ;  for  if  he 
(hould  quit  the  fphere  of  a£lion,  he  quits 
all  hope  of  proviiion  for  himfelf. 

Were  a  government,  on  the  one  hand» 
to  become  fo  corrupt  as  to  confider  the 
worth  or  abilities  of  a  perfon  who  fills  a 
flation  under  it  of  no  avail,  when  put  in 
competition  v/ith  party,  whether  his  fuc- 
ceffor  be  capable  or  not  of  adminlflering 
the  duties  of  office;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  his  own  friends  to  live  in  a 
ftile  which  his  prudence  and  his  virtue 
forbade  him  to  follow,  it  muft  prove  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  refle6l  ferioufly  upon 
his  condition.  He  mull:,  in  this  examina- 
tion, be  convinced  that  he  would  a6l  much 
more  nobly  in  retiring  from  fuch  a  difho- 
^aourable  and  dependent  fituation. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  for- 
mer age  was  diftuiguifhed  by  the  poflei- 
fioii  of  plate,  and  other  family  riches,  of 
great  intrhific  worth.  The  prefent  age  is 
more  remarkable  for  a  fplendid  appearance 
than  for  real  and  folld  value.  One  kind  of 
drels  is  now  common  to  almoft  all  ranks. 
The  manufacturers  have,  therefore,  ac- 
commodated themfelves  to  it,  by  making 
cheap  fliewy  fiiks  and  linens,  which,  in- 
jftead  of  being  tranfmitted,  as  formerly, 
to  our  poilierity,  is  now  little  more  than 
the  confumption  of  the  day. 

The  fame  principles  have  operated  with 
refpe6l  to  the  more  valuable  ornaments, 
filver  plate.  There  may  be  more  houfe^ 
at  prefent  who  poflefs  a  fideboard  of  plate 
than  there  were  formerly  ;  but  plate  it- 
felf  is  now  not  only  made  much  more 
flight,  but  is  frequently  merely  plated. 
The  actual  value,  therefore,  is  much  leis 
in  this  age  than  the  lafl. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  there  are  other  inconveniences 
attending  it.  A  flight  piece  of  plate  di- 
minifhes  from  wearing  much  more  in  va- 
lue than  a  heavy  one  ;  and  as  the  price 
paid  for  the  Libour  in  making  it  is  equal 
to  the  heavy  price,  the  lofs  is  much 
greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  faid,  that 
there  is  fome  compenfation  from  the  in- 
creafed  charge  of  the  labour,  the  artill: 
being  a  ufeful  perfon  in  the  community. 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  demand,  the 
greater  number  of  artifls  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Silver-plated  veflels,  however, 
which  are  now  much  ufed,  are  not  com- 
penfated  by  even  the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  artifls.  I  have  re- 
marked in  another  place,  that  the  filver 
ufed  in  this  manufafture  is  a  heavy  national 
lofs. 

There  are  other  expences  common  to 
this  age,  which  were  either  unknown  to 
the  lafl:,  or  happened  but  rarely,  either  to 

a  few 
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a  few  perfons,  or  on  particular  occafions* 
Thefe  are  expenfive  decorations  in  plaifler, 
gilding,  and   carving  of  houfes  and  car- 
riages, as  well  as  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment.    There  is  alfo,  in  our  times,  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  table.     Our 
eating  formerly,  though  equally  plentiful, 
was  much  plainer  and  cheaper.     To  thefe 
1  fhall  add,  as  an  intolerable  grievance  in 
the  prefent  age,  the  load  of  ufelefs  livery 
fervants.     Thefe  are  a  perpetual  trouble, 
and   leave  no   trace   behind  them  but  of 
waftcful  expence.     I  cannot  be  underflood 
to  fpeak  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  no- 
bility and  men  of  diftindion.     This  was 
always  coftly,  and  fervants  are  a  part  of 
their  dignity.     I    mean  the   kingdom  in 
creneral. 

Having  enlarged  fo  much  upon  our  ex- 
pence,  and  our  manners,  1  fhall  now  at- 
tempt to  defcribe  the  apparent  and  real 
fruits  which,  in  thefe  latter  times,  they 
have  produced. 

A  defcrip- 
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A  defcription  of  our  riches  is  a  glorious, 
but  dangerous,  exhibition.  The  grandeur 
of  our  plate,  the  fparkling  of  our  jewels, 
the  gaudy  ihow  of  our  equipages,  the  lil- 
ver  decorations  of  our  horfes,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  our  public  places,  our  highly- 
finlfhed  and  coflly  houfes,  and  the  luxu- 
rious elegance  of  our  tables,  all  proclaim 
the  magnificence  of  the  fubje6ls  of  Bri- 
tain. The  buftle  in  our  ftreets,  the  abun- 
dance of  our  wealth,  and  the  tafle  with 
which  it  is  difplayed  in  our  fliops,  mud 
ftrike  a  ftranger  with  aftonifhment  :  and 
fliould  he  enter  into  the  houfes  of  the 
middling  fort  of  people,  he  mufl  view 
with  equal  admiration  the  apparently  rich 
fideboard  of  plate,  the  beautiful  furniture, 
and  the  plentiful  and  expenfive  diflies 
which  fmoke  upon  the  table.  The  whole 
is  attended  with  an  enjoyment  of  comfort 
unknown  to  other  countries. 

This  magnificence  and  this  appearance 
of  comfort  ftill  remain,  notwithflanding 
all  that  we  have  fuffered  :  and,  in  point  of 

fliew. 
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Ihow,  they  even  exceed  thofe  times  iti 
which  the  wealth  of  nations  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  enabled  us  to  purchafe  them. 
Strangers,  therefore,  who  only  view  the 
general  fituation  of  the  Englifh,  pronounce 
them  to  be  the  richeft  and  happieft  people 
in  the  univerfe ;  but  thofe  who  have  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  fprings  of 
the  Government,  the  extent  of  its  reve-* 
nues,  and  the  prefent  adual  refources  of 
the  State,  find  all  thefe  appearances  to  be 
niercly  luperficial.  They  are  made  by 
the  gentleman  upon  the  flrength  of  an 
eftate,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  already 
feized  upon  by  the  mercilefs  fangs  of  the 
monied  man.  They  are  made  by  the  mer- 
chants and  tradelmen  upon  the  flrength  of 
the  debts  due  to  them  upon  their  books, 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  will  for  ever 
remain  there. 

England  has  been  a  rich  and  happy 
country.  She  is  capable  of  affording  the 
higheft  enjoyments  :    but,  alas  !  fhe  was 

not 
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not  fenfible  of  the  excellence  of  her  con-* 
dition.  Like  a  frovvard  child,  fhe  has 
been  fpoiled  by  indulgenac  :  a  felf-devoted 
facrlfice  to  her  pride  and  ill  humour,  fhe 
has  been  herfelf  the  murderer  of  her  re- 
putation, the  murderer  of  her  peace. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of 
luxury.     Increaiing  the  deiires  of  a  peo- 
ple, they  make  them  lefs   fcrupulous   of 
obtaining  them.     The   foldier,    who  had 
been    plundered    of    his    money,    fought 
bravely,    and   received    from   his  General 
praife  and  reward  ;  but  the  recovery  of  his 
money  gave  him  other  defires  than  thofe 
which  had  animated  him  to  adlion.     The 
glory  of  his   country  was  no  longer  his 
obje£l  ;  and   when  a  poft  of  danger  was 
alfigned   him,    he   replied,    *'  Genefal,   I 
*'  have  found  my  purfe." 

f  This  great  and  aflonifhing  difplay  of 
wealth  recals  ftrongly  to  our  recolle<^ion 
the  latter  days  of  ancient  Rome.  There 
is,  however,    this  difference  between   us 

R  and 
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and  that  famous  people :    the  character  of 
the   Romans    was   more   fanguuiary  than 
the  modern  Europeans ;  their  mode  of  life 
yet  more  diflblute.     This  fanguinary  tem- 
per arofe  not  only  from  the  fplrit  of  con- 
quefl  which  familiarifed  their  citizens  to 
fcenes   of  hlood,    but   from  their   having 
no  other  attendants  on    tlieir  perfons,  or 
labourers    upon    their    lands,  than   flavcs, 
which  made  their  habits  of  life  harfh  and 
auftere.     Their  diffolute  manners  were  oc- 
cafioned  by   the  polTeflion  of  vail   domi- 
nions, comprehending    almoft   the   whole 
of   the  then   known   world,    which   con- 
tained all   kinds  of  abundant  produclions 
thatcould  amufe  the  eye,  gratify  the  ear, 
or  indulge  the  tafte.     Thefe,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the    provinces   were  kept   in   a 
ftftte  of  fevere  fubjedion,  filled  Rome  with 
every  fpecies  of  luxury,  producing  an  un- 
bounded licentioufnefs    too  powerful  for 
the  laws  to  redcain. 

Inattentive  as  we  arc  to  the  duties  which 
our   religion    inculcates,  the   mildnefs  of 

Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity  has  at  length  aboliflied  thefe 
harfli  and  fanguinary  cuftoms,  and  has 
produced  habits  amongfl  us  which  render 
us  lefs  corrupt  in  our  manners,  and  lefs 
Cruel  in  our  difpofitions.  Thefe  habits 
having  been  thus  efFeded,  flavery  has  been 
generally  abolifhcd  in  Europe,  the  rigour 
of  war  has  been  foftened,  the  communi- 
cation between  nation  and  nation  made 
eafy,  and  our  manners  in  general  confe- 
quently  more  focial. 

I  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  mifre- 
prefentation  when  I  fpeak  of  tlie  abolition 
of  flav^ery,  and  that  this  great  and  benefi- 
cial change  in  our  manners  has  been  effec- 
ted by  Chriftianity,  iince  there  are  Chrif- 
tians  who  are  ftill  in  the  practice  of  this 
horrid  cuflom.  I  can  only  fay  I  am  foriy 
that  there  arc  fuch.  But  1  did  not  mean 
to  mifreprefent :  I  fpoke  generally  of  the 
Chritl:ians  of  Europe.  I  iLould  feel  the 
higheft  gratification  could  1  fay  the  fame 
of  the  Chriftians  of  America. 

R  2  But 
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But  though  the  Chrlftians  of  our  clays 
have  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  hixiiry  by 
more  gentle  means  than  the  Romans, 
chiefly  by  thofe  of  commerce,  yet  our  in- 
ordinate  defires,  our  unbridled  licentiouf- 
iiefs,  have  been  introduced  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  upon  the  fame  j^rinciples. 
The  provinces  from  whence  the  luxuries 
of  Rome  were  brought  groaned  under 
their  government.  The  Eaft  Indies,  from 
whence  our  luxuries  have  arifen,  groan 
tinder  a  Chriftian,  and  that  of  a  Britifli 
government.  Tlie  right  to  each  is  found- 
ed upon  the  fame  ground,  that  of  con- 
queft :  not  merely  of  conqueft ;  there 
might  then  have  been  fome  humanity, 
but  of  ferocious  conquef];. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  nearly  the 
fame  effeds  have  been  produced.  London 
is  now  in  the  fame  fituation  with  refpeft 
to  her  defence,  as  Rome  was  at  the  time 
of  her  fall.  In  defcribing  the  one,  1  very 
nearly  defcribe  the  other. 


In 
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In  the  days  of  her  virtue  every  man  in 
Rome  was  capable  of  fighthig  for  his 
country.  In  the  days  of  her  fall,  fhe  had 
been  fo  long  unaccuftomed  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  that  (he  was  incapable  of  wielding 
a  fword  in  her  defence  :  Ihe  had  no  army 
to  prote£l  her,  nor  any  means  of  convert- 
ing her  riches  into  fword s  and  fpears ; 
nor,  had  that  been  in  her  power,  of  find- 
ing, in  the  immenfe  multitude  of  her 
people,  men  to  ufe  them. 

Thus  did  the  eternal  city,  the  queen  of 
nations,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  twice 
fail,  within  a  few  years,  into  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians.  Alaric  andGenferic,  with 
their  favage  hofts,  entered  the  unhappy 
city.  What  efcaped  the  Goth,  in  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  fpoils,  was  plundered  by 
the  Vandal.  Her  citizens  were  maflacred, 
were  led  captive,  were  wanderers  through 
the  earth.  Thofe  rich  and  powerful  lords 
of  the  univerfe,  whofe  fcnate  had  been 
compared  to  an  aflembly  of  kings,  were 
now  become  illuflrious  beggars  for  food 
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and  raiment.  The  precious  gems,  the 
veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  the  curious 
pieces  of  art  and  mcchanlfm,  the  fruits  of 
a  long  peace,  were  dlffipated  by  barbarian 
hands,  Incapable  of  tailing  fuch  refined 
enjoyments.  Her  majeftic  edifices  werq 
fliaken  to  their  foundations. 

Barbarus  heu  cineres  injiflet  vlcisr^  ct  urhem 
ILques  fonante  verberavit  imgiila  ; 
^to'qiie  carent  mentis  et foj'ibus  ojfa  qiiir'ini 
(Nefcis  viderc)  dijfipabit  mjolens  *. 

The  funilarlty  of  fituation,  at  leafl-  ia 
many  points  of  view,  has  been  th,q  caufe 
of  my  dwelling  thus  long  upon  this, 
dreadful  part  of  the  hiflory  of  Rome,  and 
of  my  applying  thele  prophetical  words 
of  the  philofophic  poet  to  our  own  coun- 


And  fell  barbarians,  wanton  with  fuccefs. 
Scatter  our  city's  learning  ruins  wide, 
Or  thro'  the  flreets  in  vengeful  triumph  ride. 
And  her  great  founders'  Jiallowed  aflies  fpurn. 
That  flcep  uninjur'd  in  their  facred  urn  ! 

Francis  s  Horace, 

try. 
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try.  I  have  more  particularly  applied  it, 
as  the  remaining  part  of  this  beautiful  ode 
relates  to  my  next  fubjecfl  —  that  of  emi- 
gration. He  has  predicted  this  deftrnc- 
tioii  by  the  {Iriking  pi£lure  of  the  barba- 
rians trampling  upon  her  aflies,  and  the 
horfemen  fmiting  it  with  the  founding- 
hoof,  infultingly  difperiing  tliofe  lacred 
monuments  of  her  anceflors  in  a  manner 
dreadful  to  be  feen. 

The  recolleclion  of  the  terrible  effects 
of  riots  and  conflagrations  in  the  year 
1780,  muft  furely  make  us  ferioufly  re- 
flect upon  the  danger  t®  which  the  great 
city  of  London  is  expofed  —  if  not  to  fo- 
rei2;n  and  barbarous,  at  lead-  to  domertic 
and  civil,  commotions.  The  vail:  body 
of  the  citizens  were  then  incapable  of  de- 
fending her  againfl  an  unarmed  banditti. 
The  citizens  of  London,  in  our  times, 
have  acquired,  by  luxury,  the  fame  indo- 
lent habits  into  which  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  in  her  latter  days,  were  plunged. 
Feeblenefs  of  mind  produces  feeblenefs  of 
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body.  In  the  year  1780,  they  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  the  power  of  action.  Had 
not  the  miUtary  arrived  at  the  very  inflant 
in  which  their  fate  feemed  to  be  fufpended 
in  a  doubtful  balance,  the  great  and  opu* 
lent  city  of  London  would  mofl  probably 
have  been  plundered  and  deftroyed  :  a  de- 
vaftation  which,  like  that  of  Rome,  would 
have  filled  the  w^orld  with  horror  and  ap- 
prehenfion.  — ^  Farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fe^, 
Nqv.  15,   1784. 


LETTER 


LETTER     XV. 


UPON 


EMIGRATION. 


Caelum  non  anlmum  mutgnt,  qui  trans  mare  currtint, 

HOR, 
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LETTER      XV. 


T  O 


1  N  the  words  of  the  fame  affecfling  ode 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  lafl  letter,  and 
which  the  prophetic  poet  addrelied  to  his 
countrymen,  I  admonifh  mine  of  their 
danger.  I  would  tell  thofe  who  defire  in- 
formation, the  way  to  efcape  the  dreadful 
evils  which  await  them. 

Forte  quod  expediat,  communiter,  aut  mel'ior 

pars. 
Mult  is  car  ere  qu^^erhis  labor  ibus  *. 

The  remedy  is  emigration.  The  roadj 
America. 


But  fome,  perhaps,  to  fhun  the  rifing  fhame, 
(Which  heaven  approve)  would  by  fome  happier 
icheme  ■  Francli^s  Horace, 

Nulla 
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Nulla  fc  hac  potior  fentenUa  *. 

Ill  the  fame  language  I  alk  them,  Is 
this  a  fi\tisfa6lory  remedy  ;  or,  Hath  any 
one  a  better  to  propofe  ?  Delay  not,  then, 
to  embrace  the  profperous  gale.     But, 

Sk  placet  ?  An   melius  quis  habet  fuadere  ? 
Secunda 
Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 

.  .  eamus  omnis  civltas, 

Aut  pars   indocile   mellor  grege :    mollis   ef 
expes 
Inomlnata  perprimat  cubilia. 
Vos  qulbus  ejl  virtus  muliebrem  toHlte  lucium 
Etrufca  prater  et  volate  litora  -f. 

*  There  is  no  plan  preferable  to  this.  Tranf, 

«j~    -  Thus  let  the  brave  and  wife, 

Whofe  fouls  above  th'  indocile  vulgar  rife; 
Then  let  the  crowd,  who  dare  not  hope  fuccefs. 
Inglorious,  thefe  ill-omen'd  feats  poflefs : 
But  ye,  whom  virtue  warns,  indulge  no  more 
Thefc  female  plaints,  but  quit  this  fated  fliore. 

Francis's  Horace, 


111 
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I  defign  to  throw  together  fome  reflec- 
tions upon  the  fubje£l,  which,  in  thofe 
parts  that  relate  to  the  foil  and  climate  of 
America,  will  be  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  obtained  from  others. 
When  I  arrive  there,  I  fhall  be  able  to 
make  myfelf  pra6lically  acquainted  with 
every  neceflary  information.  I  would 
jeave  this  letter  till  that  period,  were  there 
not  many  people  in  England,  who,  being 
now  very  uneafy  in  their  fituation,  and 
forefeeing  great  diftrefs,  are  defirous  of 
making  preparations  for  quitting  it.  To 
thefe,  the  information  which  I  can  now 
give  may  be  ufeful.  I  fhall  make  no  af- 
fertion  that  has  not  the  mofl  folid  grounds 
to  fupport  it. 

We  have  been  lately  favoured  with  an 
excellent  little  treatife  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
emigration,  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  treats  this  fubjedl  with 
a  fimplicity  which  muft  make  it  clearly 
underftood  by  the  meaneft  reader.  His  in- 
tentions were  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular 

delufion, 
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delufion,  that  America  is  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  in  which  the  in- 
dulgcncies  of  hfe  are  profufely  diftributed 
to  every  idle  perfon  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  fettle  there.  America  is  really  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  but  it 
can  only  be  gathered  by  the  hand  of  the 
induftrioiis.  Emigrants  miifl  either  have 
money  of  their  ow^n,  or  they  mufl:  labour 
for  others  till  they  have  obtained  a  fuffi- 
ciency  to  fettle  a  farm  for  themfelves.  In 
many  parts  of  America  the  neceffaries  of 
life  coil:  very  little  ;  and  induftry  (hard 
labour  is  not  neceflary)  will  foon  procure 
the  comforts. 

The  man  who  brings  w^ith  him  fuffi- 
cient  money  to  fettle  a  hirm,  docs  this 
with  lefs  pains,  becaufe  he  employs  the 
poor  emigrant  to  labour  for  him.  The 
providence  of  God  has  proportioned  our 
wants  to  our  abilities.  The  voluptuouf- 
nefs  with  which  tlic  rich  man  has  in^ 
dulged  himfclf  in  Europe  renders  Kim.  Icfs 
able  perfonally  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties 
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tics  of  a  new  fettlement.  The  mind  of 
the  poor  man  behig  fitted  to  his  ftation, 
bears  patiently  the  labours  which  are  al- 
lotted him,  and  works  hard  in  the  fettle- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  earning  mor.ey  to 
fet  up  for  himfelf. 

Both  intereft  and  humanity  make  it  the 
univerfal  practice  of  the  farmers  in  Ame- 
rica to  treat  their  hired  fervants  with  kin.d- 
nefs  :  they  live  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  their  miaAers ;  and  there  are  few  in- 
flancfes  (when  they  happen,  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  idlenefs  of  the  fervant)  in 
which  they  do  not  become  maflers  them- 
lelves. 

There  are  three  principal  points  in  view^ 
to  which  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  emigrating  to  America  ought 
to  be  diredted.  Thefe  are,  the  lituation  of 
the  ftate  bell;  adapted  to  this  purpofe — - 
the  occupation -to  be  followed  in  it  —  and 
the  adoption  of  fome  regular  plan  of  emi- 
gration ;  in  which  the  intentions,  dlfpofi- 

tions^ 
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lions,  and  abilities  of  the  perfons  propo- 
fmg  to  form  it  are  confulted,  conne6ted^ 
and  well  combined*  I  ihall  confider  thefe 
points  di>fl:in<£lly* 

It  requires  an  examination  of  the  feveral 
iituations  in  America,  to  be  correct  in 
pointing  out  the  moft  advantageous  one 
for  a  fettlement.  The  war  has  produced 
great  alterations  in  that  country.  There 
are,  however,  general  principles,  which 
will  anfwer  the  purpofes  that  I  have  in 
view.  Thefe  will  afford  fufficient  infor- 
mation to  thofe  perfons  in  Great  Britain 
who  are  defirous  of  emigrating  to  Ame- 
rica ;  at  leaft,  fuch  as  will  enable  them  to 
adopt  fome  plan  of  aflbciation  ;  providing 
in  this  manner,  by  a  wife  and  timely  pre- 
caution, for  the  proper  feafon  when  it  may 
be  neceflary  for  them  to  put  their  plan  in 
execution. 

The  end  and  defign  of  emigration  to 
America  can  only  be  the  Improvement  of 
their  condition,     Thofe  who  will  chiefly 

emigrate 
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emigrate  will  be  men  of  impttired  or  bro^ 
ken  fortunes  :  amongft  thefe  there  will  be 
men  of  various  defcriptions.  Thofe  of 
merely  iifeful  handicraft  trades  may  find 
employment  in  the  towns.  Thefe,  in- 
creafing  continually  in  inhabitants,  will  be 
always  in  want  of  them.  Thofe  who  have 
been  merchants  and  traders,  and  who  have 
preferved  fome  wrecks  of  their  fortune  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  them  to  make  another  at- 
tempt, will  probably  do  it  to  advantage  in 
the  fea  ports,  which  have  grown  rich  and 
populotis  by  the  commercial  fpirit  of  their 
inhabitants.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  more  difpofed  to  make  fettlements  in 
the  country,  in  fome  ftate  where  there  is 
great  plenty  of  vacant  lands,  where  the 
foil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  good. 

1  premife  that  I  am  not  writing  to  men 
who  have  a  fufficlent  fortune  to  live  upon 
the  income  which  it  produces.  Thefe  re- 
quire no  advice,  as  they  may  fpend  this 
income  fatisfaelorily  in  almof}  any  fettled 
country.      They   may  do  it  in   London, 

S  New- 
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Newcaflle,  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  or  Brif- 
tol :  they  may  do  it  in  Bofton,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Charles  Town, 
the  crreat  fea  ports  of  America  ;  and  with 
more  advantage,  as  thefe  towns  being  in  a 
ftate  of  increafe,  money  may  be  difpofed 
of  with  greater  feciirity  and  profit  by  em- 
ploying it  in  ground  rents  and  fimilar 
fecurities. 

The  perfons  in  Great  Britain  defirous  of 
forming  a  plan  of  emigration,  to  whom  I 
defire  chiefly  to  addrefs  myfelf,  are  thofe 
-   who  are  either  mafliers  of  property  fuffi- 
cient  to  fettle  a  tolerable  eftate  in  a  new 
country,  or  fuch  who,  having  no  property 
of  their  own,  muft  labour  for  the  others 
in  fome  fhape  or  other.     The  latter  may 
be  divided  into  two  claffes  :    the  one  of 
thofe,  who,  having  been  labourers  in  their 
own  country,  muft  continue  in  that  fta- 
tlon  ;  the  other,  of  men  of  education,  who 
muft  fupply  the  want  of  money  by  induf- 
try  and  abilities, 

I  have 
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i  have  taken  notice  already  of  the  em- 
ployments which  emigrants  will  find  in 
the  great  towns.  I  have  confined  them 
merely  to  commerce,  and  ufeful  handi- 
craft tradeSi  The  luxury  which  now  pre- 
vails in  thefe  towns  occafioning  a  greater 
expence  in  living  than  is  proper  for  them, 
will  probably  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  objec- 
tion to  this  opinion.  But,  independently 
of  fuch  men  receiving  wages  in  propor-^ 
tion,  this  luxury  is  merely  temporary,  be« 
ing  occafioned  by  accidental  circumftances 
produced  by  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  places  will  naturally  return  to  then- 
primitive  manners  whenever  thefe  caufes 
ceafe.     This  a  fhort  time  mull:  accomplifho 

War,  which  is  one  principal  caufe  of 
the  prefent  luxurious  and  expenlive  flile  of 
living  in  America,  is  a  great  enemy  to  re* 
gularity  of  manners.  The  viciffitudes  to 
which  every  country  is  fubjedb  in  civil 
difputes  are  fudden  and  frequent.  Scar- 
city and  plenty  are  alternately  produced. 
The  government  of  a  country  in  fuch  a 
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fituation  muft  be  unequal.  Whenever  a 
temporary  dlftrefs  prevails,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  to  make  the  adminiftration  rigid 
and  fevere.  When  thefe  difficulties  are 
furmounted,  it  becomes  loofe  and  relaxed. 

When  the  danger  is  wholly  at  an  end,  a 
general  relaxation  of  government  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners  almoft  conftantly  take 
place.     The  firfl;  families,  who  a6t  upon 
principle,  are  either  ruined,  or  their  eftates 
greatly   injured  in  the  contefl: ;  and  new 
men,  acquiring  fortune  by  fudden  and  un- 
expc(fted    events,    rife    upon     their    ruin. 
Thefe  people,  who,  m  this  manner,   rife 
to  affluence,  are  always  profufe  of  money 
which  they  have  gained  with  eafe.     The 
old  families  which  remain  (fuch  is  our  na- 
tural propenfity  to  imitate  vicious    man- 
ners, and  even  to  carry  them  to  excefs, 
where  our  pride  is  attacked)  follow  their 
example.     One   caufe  is  common  to  all. 
The  diftrefs  and  fcarcity  occafioned  by  the 
war  gave  place  to  eafe  and  plenty  at  the 
return   of    peace.      Mankind   ufually   go 

from 
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from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  luffered  iinparallelled  dlftrefs. 
Thej  now  plunge  into  (I  am  to  be  iinder- 
ftood  both  locally  and  comparatively)  iin- 
parallelled luxurv. 

They  are   indebted  to   the  French  for 
many  parts  of  their  luxuries.     Simplicity 
of    manners    in    the    American    republics 
neither  fuited  the  difpofition  of  that  na- 
tion, nor  afforded  them  the  probability  of 
preferving  fo   powerful  an  influence  over 
thefe    new    ftates.      The   French    carried 
their   views    flill    farther.     By   means   of 
drefs,  equipage,  and  the  pleafures  of  the 
table,  temptations  which  are  fure  to  cap- 
tivate   young    men,   they  endeavoured   to 
attach  the  riling  generation   to  the  inte- 
refts  of  France.     There  was  great  policy 
in  this  condu(5l. 

The  manners  of  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment, and  thole  of  a  republic,  where  the 
fyftem  of  each  is  ftridly  preferved,  arc 
very  oppofite  to  each  other.     The  honours 
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of  a  Court  form  the  manners  of  a  king-*' 
dom  ;    the   fcverity  of  virtue,    thofe  of  a 
repubUc,     Luxury,  therefore,  may  be  per- 
mitted  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,   without 
injury,  whlld:  the  introduaion  of  it  into 
a  commonwealth  will  terminate  in  its  de- 
{Iruaion.     The    efF^a  which  it  produces 
in  a  free  flate  is  to  alienate  the  people  from 
the  love  of  their  country,  direding  their 
views  folely  to  their  own  particular  inte- 
refts  and  pleafures,     The  Americans  were 
under  the  higheft  obligations  to  France  for 
her  interpofition  in  their  favour  ;   but  they 
are   not   under    the   nec^ffity   of    fhewing 
their  fenfe  of  this  obligation  by  following 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a  kingdon> 
vu:ifuitable    to   their   difpoiuions,  and  de. 
flruaive  to  their  intercfts. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  American 
republics  that  they  have  not  fufficient  re- 
fources  within  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
expcncc  of  European  luxuries.  There  is 
not  only  a  very  heavy  national  debt  due 
from  tlic  United  States,  but  a  confiderable 
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one  from  the  feparate  governments.  The 
private  debts  of  individuals,  contracted 
both  before  and  fince  the  war,  are  alfo  of 
magnitude.  A  very  long  fpace  of  time, 
and  the  moH  unremitting  induftry,  are  re- 
quifite  even  to  reduce  thefe  burdens.  To 
difcharge  them  wholly,  is  not  within  the 
power  of  feme  of  the  ftates.  Long  credit 
in  trade  is  an  evil  which  will  work  its  ow^i 
cure  as  foon  as  the  ill  effedls  of  it  are 
found  in  the  deficiencies  of  payment. 
Luxury  will  then,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceafe  with  it.  There  will  be  no  money 
topurchafe  fuperfluities,  and  they  wiJl  not. 
be  obtained  without  it. 

At  prefent,  neither  trade  nor  manners 
have  found  their  proper  flandard.  A  fpi- 
rit  of  adventure  has  been  prevalent  fmce 
the  peace,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
ruinous.  The  importation  of  good»  iias 
been  immenfe,  and  is  attended  with  very 
heavy  loffes.  It  is  true  that  thefe  lofles 
will  only  afFccl  individuals,  and  that  the 
flate   will   be  benefited  ;  tor  the  lunplies 
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having  been,  for  many  years,  hazardous  and 
uncertahi,  the  country  was  in  great  want 
of    Poods.     The    Introduftion,    therefore, 
of   fuch  quantities   into   all   parts  of   the 
vaft  continent  of  America,  cannot  fail  of 
advantageous  effeds  to  the  people  at  large. 
But  though   this  event  will  be  produd^ive 
of  good  in  the  end,  yet  the  fufferings  of 
the    mercantile    intereft,    and    the    blow 
which  credit  will   fuffcain,  muft   make  it 
feverely  felt  in  the  operation. 

The  efte£l:s,  however,  will  be  much  lefs 
fevere  in  thefe  flates  than  in  the  fettled  go- 
vernments in  Europe.  Such  rihng  com- 
mercial republics  as  the  United  States  will 
recover  with  eafe  from  the  fhock. 

It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have 
dio-reffed  too  much  in  the  confideration  of 
this  fubjc£l ;  but  the  luxuries  of  the  great 
towns  in  America  have  been  reprefented 
in  fuch  a  manner  in  Europe  as  to  alarm 
thofe  wlio  arc  dcHrous  of  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.     Many  have  fuppofed 

thcmfelves 
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themfelves  hi  greater  danger  of  having 
their  reduced  fortunes  wholly  funk  in  ex- 
pences,  than  in  receiving  fufficient  advan- 
tages to  enable  them,  by  induftry,  to  re- 
pair them.  I;  therefore,  thought  this  ex- 
planation neceflary.  —  My  next  letter  will 
treat  of  thofe  countries  which  are  moft 
advantageous  for  a  fettlement.  —  Farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Nov.  20,   1784. 


LETTER 


LETTER      XVI. 


THE 


SUBJECT    OF    EMIGRATION 

CONTINUEDi 


PARTICULARLY 


WITH   RESPECT   TO  SITUATION. 


'Tibur  Argao  pojitum  colona. 
Sit  mea  fedes  utinam  fene^a. 
Sit  modus  lajfo  maris  et  viarum, 
JUilititeque  — 
Ille  terrarum  mihi  prater  cmncsy 

^ngulus  ridet ; 

Ille  te  mecum  locus,  et  beata 
pojiukint  arces  ■ 

HOR. 
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LETTER    XVI. 


T    O 


JL  H  E  following  general  principle  may 
be  laid  down  with  refpe^t  to  the  fixing 
upon  a  fituation  in  Atncrica  for  new  fettle- 
ments  :  that  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  the  fea  coafts,  the  more  profitable 
will  be  the  eflablifhment,  from  the  fupe- 
riorlty  both  of  foil  and  climate.  The 
coafts  w^ere  firfl  fettled  on  account  of  their 
eafy  communication  with  Europe ;  but 
they  are  (thofe  of  New  England  alone  ex- 
cepted) the  worft  lands  and  the  moft  un- 
healthy climate  in  all  the  ftates. 

The  interior  parts  of  America  afford  the 
fairefl  profpedt  of  advantage  to  fettlcrs. 
Thefe,  which  were  mcreafing  in  a  won- 
derful degree  before  the  war,   received  a 

fevere 
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fevere  fhock  from  its  calamities  ;  yet  a  few 
years  of  peace  will  (it  is  aflonifliing  how 
foon  a  country  recovers  the  ravage  of  war) 
reftore  thefe  ruined  fettle ments,  and  fill 
them  with  a  new  people. 

The  flates  of  New  York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  have  large  trads  of  fertile  land,  cx' 
tending  to  the  lake?,  proper  for  the  form- 
ing fettlements,  and  very  capital  ones  have 
already  heen  made.  The  climate,  though 
feverely  cold  In  winter,  is  very  healthy ; 
and  as  the  inhahitants  increafe  in  number, 
it  will  in  courfe  become,  by  degrees,  more 
temperate.  This  country  will,  in  future, 
prove  one  of  the  mofl:  advantageous  com- 
mercial iituations  in  America,  having,  in 
a  manner,  the  key  of  Canada,  and  of  all 
the  northern  Indian  trade.  It  has  a  du-e(^ 
communication  witli  the  /Atlantic  by  the 
Hudfon  and  other  confidcrablc  rivers.  This 
navigation,  extending  from  the  weflern  fea 
to  the  lakes,  has  no  other  obftrucllon  than 
by  fmall  portages,  which,  in  time,  will  be 

converted 
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converted  into  canals.     The  valuable  trade 
of  furs  will  chiefly  center  in  thi&  country. 

The  feverity  of  the  climate  in  the  win- 
ter, the  vicinity  of  many  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  have  an  eafy  approach  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being 
made  the  principal  feat  of  war,  (fhould 
any  difpute  arife  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain)  will  be  the  means  of 
forming  the  people  to  habits  of  dlUgcnce 
and  adivity.  The  British,  at  fuch  times, 
w^ould  in  all  probability  annoy  them  from 
Canada  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French 
formerly  did  before  the  war  of  1756. 

As  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  force 
and  vigour  of  a  nation  than  putting  it 
upon  its  guard,  and  keeping  it  in  a  con- 
ftant  ll:ate  of  alarm,  the  inhabitants  will 
probably  be  a  hardy,  brave,  and  induftrl- 
ous  race.  The  country  will  be  full  of 
large  towns  and  fettlements,  and  they 
muft  be  in  polTeflion  of  a  confiderable 
naval  force   upon   the   lakes  to   facihtate 

and 
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and  fupport  their  great  and  extenfive  com- 
merce. 

Tills  part,  therefore,  of  the  interioi* 
countries  of  thefe  flates  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  becoming  the  moft  warlike 
and  powerful,  whilft  the  interior  parts  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  will  poffefs  the 
domeilic  fatisfadions  which  arife  from 
continual  peace. 

Thefe  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas are  the  paradife  of  America.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  ferene,  fubje£t 
neither  to  the  excefs  of  the  fummer  heats 
nor  to  the  feverity  of  the  winter  cold. 
The  foil  fertile,  full  of  rich  and  pleafant 
vallies,  finely  wooded,  and  watered  by  con- 
tinual fprings.  The  meadows  produce 
grafs  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle  during 
the  winter,  and-^he  lands  even  bring  forth, 
without  culture,  fcveral  fpccles  of  grain 
and  fruits.  The  different  kind  of  game 
and  poultry  arc  abundant.  Wine,  oil,  and 
fruits,  the  produds  of  the  fineil  countries 

of 
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of  Europe  and  Alia,  may  be  cultivated 
with  equal  facility  in'thefe  happy  regions. 
Producing  an  exuberance  of  food,  they  af- 
ford the  equal  comforts  of  raiment,  by 
poflefling  materials  from  which  garments 
of  filk,  cotton,  and  linen  may,  in  time, 
as  the  country  fettles,  with  eafe  be  pro- 
cured. 

Thefe  beautiful,  exteiifive,  and  fruitful 
countries  have,   therefore,  every  advantage 
that  can  be  derived  from  goodnefs  of  cli- 
mate and  fertility  of  foil.     If  they  ha^e 
not  thofe   rougher  properties  which  form 
the  hardy  and  warlike  foldler,  they  have 
thofe  infinitely-preferable  qualities  which 
conllltute   the  quiet  and  peaceful  citizen. 
Agriculture  is  an  employment  which  pro- 
duces the  moH:  falubrlous  eiTeds  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  but  there  are  yet  objefts 
for  the  moft  adive  mind.     The  country  is 
finely   fituated   for   navigation.     Immenfe 
bodies  of  water  flow  through  it  from  the 
mountains  to  the  wellern  ocean  ;  and  there 
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being  (as  I  have  obferved  in  another  place) 
no  other  obftrnaions  than  finall  por- 
tno-es,  canals  will  be  cut,  and  commerce 
and  navigation  become  a  confiderable 
objecSt. 

In   the  inland  country  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  the  fettlements,  in  many 
parts,  extend  to   the   mountains.     In  the 
eaflern  part  of  Virginia,  fettlements  have 
been  made  in  the   mountains  themfelves, 
where    fome   induftrious    Germans,    who 
found  the  lands  in   the  vallies  taken  up, 
have  eflablilhed  confiderable  plantations  ; 
there  is,   therefore,   no  room  for  new  fet- 
tlers.     But  in  the  interior  parts  of  South 
Carolina,  which  made  a  very  rapid  increafe 
of  inhabitants  from  the  peace  of  1762  to 
the  late  war,  are  yet  vafl  trafts  of  fertile 
lands  unfettled  ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,    that    although    the    whole   of 
thefe  countries  (the  more  northern  part  in 
courfe  approaches   neareft  to   that  of  the 
back  country  of  Pennfylvania)  has  a  fine 

climate. 
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climate,  yet  the  Carolinas  being  more  to 
the  fouth,  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  dehght- 
ful  temperature  is  to  be  found  there. 

The  ftate  of  Virginia  poflefling  lands 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  and 
having  the  more  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  country  on  the  river  Ohio, 
many  thoufands  have  paffed  over  them 
and  fettled  themfelves  in  that  tra6l  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  river. 
It  is  faid  that  fome  emigrants  have  even 
crofled  that  river,  and  fettled  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  upon  the  lakes. 

By  a  late  fettlement,  the  country  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  Ohio  is  included  in 
the  ftate  of  Virginia.  All  the  country  to 
the  northward  of  this  great  river,  extend- 
ing from  Pennfylvania  on  the  eail:,  the 
lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Miffiffippi  on 
the  weft,  are  intended  to  be  divided  by 
Congrefs  into  ten  new  flates  —  Wafhing- 
ton,  Cherfonefus,  Metropotamia,  Saratogn, 

T  2  Pefilipa, 
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Pefilipa,    Sylvania,  Michigania,    Aflenipi, 
lllinoia,  and  Polypotamla. 

Thefe  ten  flates,  fpreading  over  an  im- 
meiife  tra<5l  of  land,  are  traverfed  by  the 
<ireat  river  Ohio  in  a  coiirfe  of  twelve  hun- 
dred  miles,   receiving  into  its   waters  the 
innumerable  rivers  wdiich  are  fcattered  over 
the  whole  country.     On   the  north  they 
are  bounded  by  the  five  great  lakes,  Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Onta- 
rio, w^hich  empty  themfelves  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,     On  the  eaft  they  have  the 
flates    of  New  York,    Pennfylvania,  and 
Virginia,  whofe  navigation,  as  well  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  afford  them  a  dire<ft  commu- 
nication with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.      On 
the  fouth  they  are  partly  bounded  by  the 
mountains  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  vafl 
river  Mifhfhppi,  w^hofe  fource  is  unknown, 
and    which,    after    flowing    through    the 
great  continent  of  America,  admitting  into 
its  fwelling  waves  the  tributes  of  a  thou- 
fand  waters,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

All 
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All  the  parts  of  this  great  country, 
whether  hy  rivers  which  fall  into  the  lakes 
on  the  one  fide,  or  on  the  other  into  the 
Ohio  and  JMiffifTippi,  or  hy  thofe  which 
join  hy  fmall  portages  with  the  rivers  of 
Virginia  and  the  neighhouring  flates, 
finally  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  weftern  waters  by 
means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudfon, 
the  bays  of  Delaware  and  Cheflipeak,  and 
the  rivers  of  the  Carolinas,  afl'ord  a  water 
communication  unknown  to  any  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  countries  which  I  have  defcribed, 
firft  thofe  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains 
within  the  prefent  fettled  flates,  and  as 
thefe  become  well  peopled,  the  lands  on 
the  Ohio  were  the  regions  which  I  had  in 
view  when  I  quoted  the  ode  of  the  philo- 
fophic  poet  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter. 
Referring  the  remaining  part  of  this  fub- 
jed  of  emigration  to  my  next  letters,  I 
ihail  now  conclude  by  following  the  path 

T  3  which 
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which  is  there  fo  beautifully  pointed  out 
to  us,  and,  in  his  animated  fpirit,  call  out 
to  my  countrymen,  "  Thcfe  are  thefortu- 
"  nate  plains,    where    the   untilled   land 
*'  produces  corn,  and  the  unpruned  vine 
''  yields   its  nefarious  juice;  where   the 
?'   fertile   olive  bloflbms,    and   the   purple 
"   fig  adorns  its  native  tree.     Honey  diftils 
*'  from  the  oaks,  and  the  high  mountains 
*'  pour  forth  their  waters  with  a  murmur- 
•'  ing  rill.     The  friendly  flocks  prefent, 
''  unfought,  their  full  udders,  and  wan- 
"  der  through  the  luxuriant  meadows  un- 
"   molefted  by  ravenous  beafts  :   and  many 
*'   more   things   fliall  we,  happy  EnglKh- 
f   men,  vicv/  with  admiration,  the  rainy 
"  winds  neither  injuring  the  grain  with 
"  too  much  moiflure,  nor  a  dry  foil  burn- 
*'  ino-  it  up,  a  tcmpciate  climate  modera- 
f  tin"-    both    extremes.       No    contagious 
"  diflempcrs   hurt  cither  the  inhabitants 
"  or   their  flocks,    the   fcorching  fun   or 
^*  freezing   cold  being  alike  unknown  to 
^'  thcfe  benign  lands.     Providence  has  af- 

*'  figned 
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*'  iigned  to  us  thefe  fortunate  plains  for  a 
*'  place  of  refuge  from  the  vices  which 
**  have  polluted  our  native  fhores  ;  from 
"  whence  there  (hall  be  a  happy  eicape 
*'  for  every  good  and  virtuous  man.** 

■ arva,  be  at  a 

Pefamus  arva,  divites  et  infulas^ 
Reddit  iihi  Cererem  telliis  inarata  quotmmis, 
Et  jmputatajlorcf  tifqiie  vine  a  : 
Germlnat  et  nunqiiam fallent'is  termes  oUvae  ; 
Suamque  pullajicus  ornat  arborefn  ; 
Melia  cava  manant  ex  ilice  ;  inontihus  alth 
Licvis  c  re f  ante  lymph  a  defilit  pede, 
Illic  injujU^e  veniunt  ad  muldlra  capellce^ 
Refertque  tenia  grex  amicus  ubera  ; 
'Nee  vefpertinus  c'lrciimgemlt  urfus  ovilc^ 
ISlec  intumefcit  alta  v'lperh  humus  ; 
Aquofus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
P'mguia  necjiccis  urantus fem'ina gleb'is  ; 
Utrumque  rege  temperante  coelitum, 

ISlulla  nocent  pecori  contagla  ;  nuU'ius  ajlrl 
Gregem  aejluofa  torret  impotentia. 
"Jupiter  ilia  pit  fecrevit  litora  genti ; 
Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum  ; 

T  4  Aere; 
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Aire^  dehlnc  ferro  duravit  fecula  ;  quorum 
Piis  fecunda,  vate  me,  daturfuga"^. 

Farewel. 

From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Npv.  23,  1784. 

*  OfFering  its  blefsful  ifles  and  happy  fe^ts, 

^here  annual  Ceres  crowns  th'  uncultur'd  field, 
And  vines,  unprun'd,  their  bluOiing  clufters  yield ^ 
WJiere  olives,  faithful  to  their  feafon,  grow. 
And  figs  with  nature's  deepefl:  purple  glow. 
From  hollow  oaks,  where  honey'd  ftreams  diflil, 
And  bounds  with  noify  foot  the  pebbl'd  rill; 
Where  goats,  untaught,  forfake  the  flow'ry  vale, 
And  bring  their  fwelling  udders  to  the  pail. 
Nor  evening  bears  the  fheepfold  growl  around. 
Nor  mining  vipers  leave  the  tainted  ground, 
Nor  wat'ry  Eurus  deluges  the  plain, 
Nor  heats  exceflive  burn  the  fpringing  grain. 

O'er  the  glad  flocks  no  foul  contagion  fpreads. 
Nor  fummer  fun  his  burning  influence  fheds. 
Pure  and  unmix  d  the  world's  firfi  ages  roU'd  ; 
But  foon  as  brafs  had  fiain'd  the  flowing  gold. 
To  iron  harden'd  by  fucceeding  crimes, 
Jove  for  the  jufl  preferv'd  thefe  happy  climes ; 
To  which  the  gods  th^ir  pious  race  invite, 
And  bid  me,  rapturd  bard,  direft  their  flight. 

Francis's  Horace, 


]f.ETTER 
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THE 


SUBJECT    OF    EMIGRATION 

{CONTINUED; 


THE 


EMPLOYMENTS    OF    EMIGRANTS 
IN      AMERICA. 


Pmfiu<m  autem  verum,  ex  quibus  aliquid  ocquirituri 
nihil  eji  agricultura  melius,  nihil  ubericius,  nihil  dul- 
ciuSf  nihil  hominey  nihil  UberOy  dignins, 

CiQ^de  Off. 
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LETTER      XVII. 


T    O 


jViY  lall:  letter  was  confined  to  an  in- 
quiry after  a  fituation  in  the  United  States 
beft  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  thofe  who 
are  defirouS'of  emigrating  to  America,  and 
of  forming  fettlements  in  that  country. 
The  moft  advantageous  occupations  to  be 
followed  there  will  be  my  pre  fen  t  fubjeO:. 

Agriculture  will  be  the  general  employ- 
ment of  thofe  who  emigrate  to  America. 
Induftrious,  fober,  and  attentive  farmers, 
of  knowledge  in  hufbandry,  with  a  little 
money  to  begin  a  fettlement,  are  fure  of 
acquiring,  in  a  liiort  time,  large  and  pro- 
fitable farms.  The  fertility  of  the  lands 
gives  them  aflbrances  of  plentiful  crops, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  climate  gives 

them 
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them   afliirances    of  health   to   enjoy   the 
fruits  of  them. 

In  my  general  introdudion  to  the  fub- 

jc6t  of  emigration  I  have  fpoken  curforily 

of  thofe  people,  who,  having  been  mer- 

ch lints,  traders,  or  ufeful  handicraftfmen, 

fer   fettling   in    the   great   towns. 

Tiot  in  a  condition  to  give  en- 

.  ^^i^mciu  to  manufadlurers  in  general. 

,c  t(.llt)uirjg  are  thole  who  have  alone  a 

piolpccl  of  luccefs. 

Ail  manufaclurers  of  the  coarfer  parts  of 
iron,  which,  from  the  expence  and  incon- 
venience  of  carriage,  cannot  be  brought 
from  a  diftance  without  great  difadvan- 
tage  —  all  thofe  who  have  a  mechanical 
turn  in  the  greater  or  more  uieful  manu- 
fadtures  of  that  metal,  and  which  bear  a 
relation  to  hufbandry  and  other  tools,  and 
to  the  conftru6lion  of  mills  of  various 
kinds — builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  ma- 
fons,  bricklayers,  plafterers,  fmiths,  gla- 
ziers, plumbers,  and  fimilar  ufeful  trades 

—  handi- 
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. —  handicraftfmen,  fuch  as  fhoemakers, 
taylors,  and  fuch  kind  of  people  —  ma- 
iiufaclurers  of  linen  fi'ora  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, alio  of  coarfe  cotton,  may,  in  gene- 
ral, it  they  are  fober,  ingenious  men, 
praclically  and  well  verfed  in  their  occupa- 
tions, depend  upon  encouragement. 

On  the  contrary,  clothiers,  filk  and  other 
weavers,    Birmingham  and    Slieffield   toy 
manufadurers,    jewellers,    coach-makers, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  manuficlurers 
which  depends  upon  luxury,  will  find  no 
employment.     The  prefent  rage  for  luxu- 
rv  in  the  great  towns  mav  hold  out  a  delu- 
five  encouragement  ;   but  this  will  be_  for 
the   reafon   which   I    have  already   given, 
merely  temporary.    When  this  evil  (which 
I  have  already  obferved  will  cure  Itfclf,  for 
the  want  of  money  to  purchafe  European 
luxuries)   is  at  an  end,   the  emigrants  of 
this  fpecies,  who  have  found  employment, 
muft  become  labourers.     This,  however, 
will  be  an  advantage,  as  labourers  in  Ame- 
rica 
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rica  are  well   clothed,    and  their  labour 
abundantly  paid. 

But  although  the  firft  fpecies  of  manu- 
fadurers  which  i  have  defcrlbed  will,  in 
general,  find  advantageous  employments 
to  themfelves,  and  may  be  rendered  very 
ufetul  during  their  refidence  in  the  towns, 
yet  iiich  are  the  peculiar  advantages  attend- 
ing agriculture,  not  only  in  the  acquilition 
of  a  flock  of  money,  but  in  the  acquifition 
of  a  flock  of  health,  that  there  are  very 
few  who  have  procured  money  fufficient  to 
make  a  fettlement  that  will  not  prefer  this 
mode  of  life  to  any  other  employment. 

This  will,  therefore,  produce  beneficial 
effedts.  It  will  be  a  perpetual  fund  of  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  American  States  and 
to  pcrfons  of  thofe  occupations  who  are  de- 
firous  of  emigrating  to  them.  New  fet- 
tlements  in  the  country  will  be  continually 
forming  by  thofe,  who,  having:  acquired 
knowledge  by  their  refidence  in  the  States, 
may  be  aiTured  of  imnicdiatc  fuccefs,  lea^ 
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ving  their  occupations  tofimllar  manufac- 
turers and  tradefmen  who  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rica. By  thefe  means  the  country  will  re- 
ceive a  conftant  increafe  of  new  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  profitable  fuccefiion  of  peo- 
ple be  kept  up  in  the  towns. 

Men  of  ufeful,  rather  than  critical,  li- 
terature, of  found,  rather  than  fubtile, 
underftandings,  and  of  fincere,  rather  thaa 
refined,  manners,  to  fuperintend  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  will  find  ample  encou- 
ragement. America,  efpecially  the  inte- 
rior parts,  is  in  great  want  of  fuch  cha- 
raclers.  She  has  leveral  feminaries  of  edu- 
cation, though  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
extent  of  the  country.  In  thefe  are  many 
profefTors  of  exter.five  learning,  and  of 
comprehenfive  minds.  Men  of  clear  and 
found  underftanding,  and  of  acute  and  fo- 
lid  juagement,  are,  in  general,  much 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  almoft  any  other  nation.  Their 
writings  do  honour  to  the  moft  finished 
fiile. 

Agriculture 
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Agriculture  mufl  then  be  confidered  by 
thofe  who  emigrate,  as  the  firft,  all  others 
as  only  fecondary  employments.  But  It  is 
indifpenfably  requlfite  to  fuccefs,  that  the 
emigrant  be  a(rtive  and  induftrious.  He 
mufl  work  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  either 
by  his  head  or  his  hands.  The  neceflaries, 
the  comforts,  and  the  indulgences  of  life, 
may  be  procured  by  labour;  but  even  the 
neceflaries  are  not  to  be  procured  without 
it.  America  fupports  very  fully  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proverb,  '*  Idlenefs  is  the 
"  parent  of  want,  and  of  pain."  No  peo- 
ple are  more  ready  to  affifl  the  flranger  than 
the  back  fettlcrs  ;  but  they  expe(ft  to  find 
in  others  the  fame  a(5tlvlty  and  induftry 
with  whlcli  their  own  endeavours  are 
^  exerted. 

It  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  rules 
of  fecial  Induftry,  a  quality  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary  to  theexillence  of  new  fettlements, 
were  not  this  to  be  confidered  as  an  invio- 
lable law.  In  fuch  countries,  indolence 
is  an  evil  which  effecls   Its  own  punlilh- 
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raent,  and  mufi:  work  out  its  own  cure4 
The  cup  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man, 
full  to  the  hrim  ;  but  the  exertion  to  take 
it  muft  arife  from  himfelf.  So  long  as  he 
has  the  capacity,  he  cannot,  and  he  ought 
not,  to  receive  it  from  any  other  hand. 

I  have  frequently  made  ufe  of  the  term, 
indulgencies  of  life.  I  think  an  explana- 
tion neceffary,  deft  I  fhould  be  underftood 
to  mean  its  delicacies.  No  fanciful  orna- 
ments are  here  to  be  met  with  to  adorn 
the  perfon,  or  the  high-flavoured  fauces  of 
a  French  cook  to  pamper  the  body.  It 
would  be  a  wife  conduct  in  thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  life, 
and  who  are  under  the  necefiity  of  emi- 
grating to  America,  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  fome  fpot  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
where  the  manners  of  our  forefathers  are 
yet  preferved,  and  where  all  that  is  con- 
lumed  in  the  family  is  produced  within  its 
domain.  In  this  manner  will  both  food 
and  raiment  be  procured  in  the  part  of 
America  which  1  have  been  defcribing. 

U  The 
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The  climate  of  Great  Britain  beftows 
upon    its    inhabitants  few    of  the    indul- 
gencies,  and  is  often  parfimonious  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.     The  cUmate  of  thefe 
parts  of  America  not  only  grants  to  the 
people  neceffaries,  but  even  indulgencies  in 
abundance.     Wine,  beer,  cyder,  oil,  will 
be  produced   in    great   plenty.     Butcher's 
meat  of  all  kinds,    and  every   fpecies  of 
poultry  and  game,  in  excefs*     The  mild- 
nefs   of  the    winter,  the    richnefs   of  the 
pafture,  and  the  fertility  of  the  corn  lands, 
caufe  this  great  exuberance  of  provifions. 
Food    is,    therefore,   obtained   with   great 
eafe.     Our  next  care  is  raiment. 

This,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  muft  be 
manufadured  in  the  family.  The  couii- 
try  fupplies  fufficient  materials.  1  once 
faw  in  a  family  of  diftinaion  in  Scotland, 
both  woollen  and  linen  cloth  manufadured 
within  the  houfe,  which  were  of  a  per- 
fcaiy  good  quality.  A  great  number  of 
the  emigrants  to  America  are  Irifh  and 
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Scotch  manufadurers.     Thefe  have  been 
iifefully  employed  already,  in  manufadtu* 
ring  linen  ill  America.     But  America,  like 
the  Eaft,  fupplies  an  equally,  if  not  more 
pleafant  manufadlure,  that  of  cotton.    Of 
this  there  is  plenty,  which  has  been  long 
in  ufe,  not  only  in  the  back  countries,  but 
in  fome  of  the  fettled  parts  on  the  coaft. 
South  Carolina,    many  years  ago,    when 
Ihe  was  difappolnted  of  her  ufual  fupply 
of  woollen  cloth   from   England,   on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  manufadured  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  cotton  for  her  negroes. 

The  fafliion  is  as  Immaterial  as  the  tex- 
ture ;  the  lefs  complex,  the  more  pleafant 
to  the  weareri  The  Roman  form  of  drefs 
had  a  much  greater  fimplicity  than  thofe 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe^ 
whofe  cuftoms  originally  fprung  from  our 
favage  anceflors,  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  north.  All  the  clothes,  which  were 
worn  by  many  eminent  Romans,  were 
the  produce  of  their  own  families.     The 
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Emperor  Auguftus  never  made  ufe  of  any 
other.     Such  examples,  given   at  a   time 
when    the    Romans    had    attained  to   the 
heighth  of  their  power,  proves  that  they 
were  not  fingular.     The  luxury  after  this 
period,  indeed,  had  no  bounds  fet  to  it, 
but  ended  in  the  common  ruin  which  fpread 
through  Rome  and  Italy.     But  the  proof 
that  this  praaice  did  exift  amongft  the  firft 
people,  is  fufficient  to  (hew  the  facility  of 
its  execution,  and,  I  am  fure,  with  much 
greater  comfort ;  for  we  have  the  luxury 
of    linen,    to    which    the    Romans   were 
Grangers. 

The  furniture  of  our  houfes  becomes 
our  next  confideration.  The  fimplicity  of 
our  lives  in  thefe  fequeftered  fpots  will 
make  the  fine  linens,  the  rich  filks,  and 
the  coftly  furniture  of  Europe,  unnecef- 
fary  and  ufelefs.  Inftead  of  admiring  the 
works  of  art,  we  mufl  content  ourfelves 
with  admiring  the  works  of  nature.  Some 
of  the  vegetable  produdions  produce  both 
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food  and  raiment,  whilft  others  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  joiner,  to  be  formed 
into  plaui  and  ufeful  furniture  for  our  ha- 
bitations. In  many  parts,  the  earth  yields 
iron  for  the  harder  purpofes  of  providing 
food.  In  others,  clays,  which  may  be 
moulded  into  fweet  and  wholefome  veilels, 
made  upon  the  fpot,  in  ufeful  fhapes. 
We  have  only  to  fludy  convenience  and 
neatnefs  ;  the  comforts  of  life  will  follow, 
and  amply  fupply  the  want  of  elegance 
and  fplendour^ 

The  piclure  which  fome  late  writers 
have  drawui  of  the  miferable  Hate  of  the 
emigrants,  is  truly  ridiculous. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  emigrating 
to  America,  and  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  their  pafTage,  endeavour  to  make  an 
agreement  with  a  mailer  of  a  fhip  bound 
to  that  country.  The  mafter  muft  be  fa- 
tlsfied  for  the  paflage  ;  the  emigrants  have 
no   money  to  pay   him  :  they,  therefore, 
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a*ree  to  indent  themfclves  fervants  for  4 
term,  generally  for  four  years,  which  is  to 
make  fatisfaflion  to  the  mafter  for  the 
paflage.  Upon  their  arrival  in  America, 
it  is  neceflary  to  find  fome  method  to  ex- 
change' this  indenture  for  money,  or  the 
mafter  of  the  fhip  will  receive  no  benefit. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  emigrants 
engaging  with  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  to  ferve  them  as  labourers 
during  the  term  of  years  for  which  they 
have  been  indented  ;  and  this  in  confide- 
ration  of  certain  fums  of  money,  which 
they  have  agreed  fliall  be  paid  to  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  veffel  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
paflage  that  he  has  given  them. 

Great  numbers  of  indeiUed  fervants  have 
emio-rated  this  year  from  Ireland,  whofe 
fervitude  is  thus  difpofcd  of:  — They  are 
treated  with  humanity  and  tcndernefs, 
have  the  fame  food  as  their  mafters,  an4 
are  plentifully  fupplied  witii  the  neccfla- 
ries  and  comforts  of  life.     If  they  have 
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indulliy,    and    give    flitisfadlon    to    their 
mailers,  they  cannot   fall  of  procuring  a 
fettlemcnt  for  themfclves. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  emi^ 
grants  vvlio  go  from  Ireland.  Thele  are 
iuhftantial  farmers  and  houfeholders,  who, 
with  their  families,  have,  this  year,  to  the 
amount  of  feveral  thoufands,  already  failed 
from  Londonderry,  Newry,  and  Belfaft. 
They  have  not  only  fufficient  property 
to  pay  for  their  pafTage,  but  are  able  to 
raife  a  confiderable  fum  in  money  amongft 
themfelves,  which  they  carry  with  them^ 
This  they  generally  difpofe  of  in  forming 
fcttlements  in  the  interior  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Inftances  may  be  given  where  a 
whole  parifh  in  Ireland  has  emigrated 
in  this  manner,  poffeflbd  of  confiderable 
property. 

In  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 
have  a  temperate  climate,  and  preferve  re- 
gularity of  manners,  they  are  in  poflef- 
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fion,  as  a  natural  confequence,  of  health 
and  chearfulnefs.  The  family  retire  early 
to  reft,  and  awake  early  to  labour.  The 
diligence  of  the  mafter  is  attended  with 
fuccefs,  which  foftens  fatigue,  and  excites 
emulation.  It  is  by  fuch  means  that 
the  wilds  of  America  have  been  turned 
into  beautiful  paftures,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants. 

In  fuch  happy  climes,  the  natural  dif- 
tribution  of  time,  and  diftindion  of  em- 
ployments, have  each  their  juft  and  pro- 
•  per  functions  affigned  them.  The  irre- 
gular cuftoms  of  England  are  unknown 
here.  Night  is  not  turned  into  day,  nor 
day  into  night.  The  morning  will  not 
be  devoured  by  fleep,  nor  fhall  we  lounge 
at  breakfaft  till  one  o'clock,  dine  at  five 
or  fix,  or  amufe  ourfelves  at  Ranelagh  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Thefe  are 
the  enjoyments  which  we  leave  behind 
us  in  Europe.  Inftead  of  carrying  with 
us  fuch  wretched  habits,  let  ours  be  more 
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rational  purfuits,  and  let  us  fay  with 
Fabius  Maxlmus,  Deos  iratos  ^areniinis 
relinquemus  —  We  will  leave  to  the  Ta» 
rentines  their  angry  gods. —  I  fliall  con- 
tinue this  fubjecl  in  my  next  letter. — 
Farewel. 


J'rom  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  feti, 
Nov.  25,    1784. 
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The  lafl  in  order,  but  the  firfl  in  con- 
fequeuce,  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  a 
regular  plan  of  emigration.     In  this  plan 
a  combination  fhould  be  formed  of  perfons 
difpofed  in  fuch  adequate  proportions,  by 
the    diftribution    of  rank,    property,    and 
abilities,  as  to  render  them  mutually  affif- 
tant  to  each  other.     It  is  a  prudent  con- 
dua,    even    in    thofe    who    change    their 
abode  from  one  fettled  country  to  another, 
to  be  previoufly  made  known  to  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  with  whom  they  are  in  fu- 
ture to  refide.     How  much  more  neceffary, 
therefore,  is  it  for  men  who  emigrate  to  a 
new  country,  where  fuch  an  opportunity 
of  introdu^ion  is  not  to  be  procured,  to 

be  cautious  how  they  proceed  ! 
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Many  difficulties  mufl:  naturally  occur 
to  a  fingle  perfoii,  which,  to  a  number, 
could  fcarccly  bear  that  name.  Our  at- 
tention ought,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  forming  a  proper  fociety ; 
for  it  is  not  the  clods  of  earth  of  which 
our  country  is  compofed,  but  the  friends 
with  whom  we  live,  and  to  whom  we  are 
attached  by  mutual  good  offices,  which 
engage  our  affe6lion  and  regard.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  plan 
which  I  have  mentioned,  1  fhall  take  into 
the  view  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  in  Great  Britain  whofe  interefl:  or 
inclination  leads  them  to  emigrate  to 
America. 

My  attention  will  be  firft  directed  to 
thofe  perfons  who  poffefs,  or  who  are  can- 
didates for  employments  under  the  Crown, 
and  who  live  within  the  circle  of  th$ 
Court,  whether  they  are  men  of  birth  and 
dirtinclion,  or  have  rifen  to  rank  by  their 
abilities. 


TI 
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There  are,  amongll:  thefe,  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank,  who  do  honour  to  the  dignity 
they  poflefs  ;  and  there  are  amongft  their 
conneclions  men  who  have  too  much  fpirit 
to  fubmit  to  any  yoke,  when  a  free  coun- 
try opens  its  arms  to  receive  them.  There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  of  equal  rank, 
or  who  live  within  the  circle  of  the  Court, 
who  arc  lefs  fcrupulous.  Of  the  latter  I 
fhall  now  fpeak. 

Thefe  are  either  men  of  fafliion,  who 
have  no  other  ground  or  principle  of  ac- 
tion than  what  arifes  from  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  or 
perfons  of  dill:in6lion,  in  whom  felf  inte- 
reft  produces  equally  bad  efFeds,  though 
by  different  means.  The  latter  are  mere 
machines,  guided  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
The  former  are  the  butterflies  of  the  day, 
whofe  empty  joys  are  confined  to  a  tafte 
for  drefs  or  equipage,  who  are  difbinguiflied 
by  either  the  a£t  of  embellifhing  their  gild- 
ed houfes,  of  decorating  their  elegant  ta- 
bles, or  of  fliewing  the  excellence  of  their 
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palate,  by  producing  diflies  of  the  moff" 
exquifite  relifli.  Such  men,  to  whatever 
party  they  belong,  ought  merely  to  be 
confidered  as  the  ornamental  lumber  of 
the  palace ;  the  property  of  every  prhicc 
who  pofTeffes  it.  Thefe,  therefore,  can 
have  no  part  in  confiderations  upon  the 
fubje6l  of  emigration. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  men  of  birth 
and  diftinflion,  poflefled  of  great  landed 
property,  and  of  high  defert.  If  thefe 
fubmit  to  unjuftiEable  meafures,  their 
minds  miifl:  be  either  degraded  to  their 
fituation,  or  they  muft  have  in  contem- 
plation an  emigration  to  another  country 
with  the  fhattered  remains  of  fuch  part  of 
their  fortunes  as  they  can  gather  from 
their  eftatcs.  When  vail:  landed  property 
IS  obliged  to  be  expofcd  to  fale,  there  are 
very  few  purchafers  to  be  met  with  ;  and, 
in  general,  fettlements  and  intails  are  ob- 
ftaclcs  to  the  fale  of  moft  of  the  great 
Englifh  eftates. 
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Tke  condition  of  perfons  in  this  iifua- 
tion,  as  well  of  men  who  hav'e  rifen  to 
rank  merely  by  their  abilities,  without  the 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  ditters  -in 
this  circumftance  —  the  form.er  poflef^  the 
eledlion   of  living   a   private   life   in   their 
own  country,  by  fubmitting  to  its  govern- 
meat  —  the  latter  are  deprived  of  it  for  the 
want  of  fufficient  property  to  f^pport  theii' 
rank.     I  fuppofe  them  to  be  equally  men 
of  principle,  incapable  of  proflituting  them- 
felves,  oi-  their  talents,  to  the  fypport  of 
any  corrupt  government. 

The  making  of  an  eIe6lion  by  a  perfon 
to  leave  his  country,  who  has  not  the 
means  of  continuing  in  it  with  honour  to 
himfelf,  is  foftened  in  fome  degree  by  its 
iieceiTity :  but  to  make  an  election,  in 
which  a  man  of  birth  and  diilinftion, 
long  ufed  to  habits  of  deference  to  his 
perfon,  and  indulgence  of  liis  defires,  fur- 
renders  up  the  means  which  procured 
them,  is  fo  fevere  a  trial  of  his  fortitude, 
AS   to    become  an   acl   of  exalted   virtue. 

X  Such 
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Such  infiances  are  rare ;  but  they  may  be 
found  even  in  this  degenerate  age. 

Want  of  riches  in  a  repubhc  is  not  at- 
tended  with  the  reproach  which   it  bears 
in  a  monarchical  ftate.     In  England,  the 
road   to  honour,  preferment,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  is  open   to   every 
man  of  talents  in  public  life  :  but  if  the 
attainment  of  weaUh    be    attended  with 
lofs  of  principle,  and  a  man  of  abiUes  re- 
jeds  them  with  difdain— if  contentedly, 
viewing 


—  fiaternum 
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He  hves  with  frugality  i«pr:   the  H'tle  mor 
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:apabieof  facrificing  tbeii  Interefts  to  their 
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His  father's  plenty  can  afford. 

Francis  s  Horace* 
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integrity,  miifl  ever  be  a  valuable  acqulfi- 
tion  to  the  country  which  receives  them. 

I  have  faid  there  are  ainongft  the  coii- 
ne^lions  of  men  of  rank  and  diftinclion, 
living  within  the  circle  of  a  Court,  many 
men,  who  have  too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit 
to  a  yoke,  when  a  free  country  opens  its 
arms  to  receive  them.  I  am  very  defirous 
of  taking  the  ftate  of  fuch  men  into  parti- 
cular confideration. 

I  do  not  mean  the  generality  of  the 
perfons  employed  in  the  public  offices^ 
Thefe  have,  in  a  manner,  been  educated 
in  the  fchool  of  obedience,  and  have  no 
will  but  that  of  the  maders  whom  they 
ferve.  When  a  new  minifterial  fyftem  of 
government  was  reduced  into  pra£lice, 
and  the  Whigs  were  turned  out  of  place, 
all  their  conne<flions,  to  the  loweH:  clerks 
in  office,  were  difcharged  from  their  em- 
ployments. But  when  it  was  difcovered 
that  this  violence  would  not  gain  the  point 
giraed  at,   without  a  fevere  conteft,  and 

X  2  that 


that  the  means  exifled  of  obtalnuig  it  in  a 
much  lefs  difficult  manner,  this  pradtice 
peafed. 

Since  that  period  clerks  in  office  have 
been  ftationary.  Obedience  to  their  prin- 
cipal, or  rather  to  the  fecretary  or  deputy 
who  is  fet  as  a  watch  over  them,  is  alone 
required.  There  is  generally  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  fome  ftationary  fecretary,  or  chief 
clerk,  who  dire^s  the  bufmefs  of  it. 

I  have  faid  thus  much  upon  this  fubjeft, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  confufion  that 
might  arife  from  the  blending  of  charac- 
ters. The  mere  clerks  in  office  may 
therefore  be  added  to  the  fame  lumber 
(though  not  fo  ornamental)  which  belongs 
to  whatever  prince  poflefles  the  palace. 
The  perfons  whofe  fituation  I  wi(h  to  take  ^ 
into  particular  confideration  are  the  confi- 
dential friends  of  men  of  rank  and  diftinc- 
tion,  who  follow  their  fortunes,  and  who 
f  ome  in  or  go  out  of  place  with  the  party 
•^ith  whom  they  are  conneded. 

Pu>,liQ 
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Public  bufinefs  cannot  be  carried  oil  to 
advantage  in  any  country,  where  thofe 
^erfons  who  are  rnoft  capable  of  forming 
the  executive  part  of  government  are  fub- 
je£t  to  be  difplaced  whenever  a  party  pre- 
vails ;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  any  man 
of  principle  remain  in  office  when  no  other 
ground  of  action  is  fuffered  than  that  of 
paffive  obedience.  We  have  feen,  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
fon  is  required  to  condu«5l  himfelf  in  this 
fUuation  will  infallibly  difgrace  them* 

A  genuine  Whig  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  any  principal  or  party,  whofe  opi- 
nions do  not  coincide  with  his  own^  In 
leffer  points,  for  all  men  of  the  fame  party 
cannot  be  brought  to  an  union  of  fenti- 
ment,  it  is  his  duty  to  fubmithis  opinions 
to  his  fuperiors  ;  but^  in  all  meafures  of 
importance,  he  has  no  fuch  duty  to  fulfil'. 
he  is  to  be  guided  by  his  own  unbiafled 
judgement  ;  and  he  is  anfwcrable  to  God 
alone  for  the  proper  employment  of  the 

X  3  faculties 
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faculties  which,  in  his  providence,  he  has 
beflowed  upon  him. 

Granting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Rate, 
it  mufl:  naturally  follow  that  public  bufi- 
nefs  cannot  be  carried  on  to  the  greatefl 
advantage  ;  neither  can  any  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  whom  I  particularly  allude  to, 
amongft  the  Whig  connections,  (however 
qualified  for  it)  remain  in  place.  Such 
men  cannot  undergo  the  humiliating  con- 
dition of  becoming,  like  the  flationary 
men  in  office,  the  mere  inflruments  of 
obedience. 

There  are  other  difficulties  which  fuch 
perfons  labour  under,  even  amongfl:  their 
own  connections.  A  perfon  of  this  de- 
fcription  may  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of 
a  leading  member  in  the  government  :  he 
may  enjoy  the  friendfliip  of  the  minifler 
himfelf,  and  have  not  only  free  accefs  to 
his  perfon,  but  to  other  ^arts  of  admini- 
ft ration  ;  all  of  whom  may  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  parts   and  integrity.     He 

may 
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may  be  attentive  and  adive  *m  the  bufinefs 
of  his  office  :  he  may  eftabhlTi  in  it  great 
and    material  reforms,    and    be  otherwife 
employed  in  important  public  affairs  :  far- 
ther, as  he,  in  a  manner,  lives  amidll  the 
members  of  adminiftration,  he  neceffarily 
becomes  acquainted  with  almoft  every  pub- 
lic tranfaaion  :   yet,  a  perfon  with  all  thefe 
capital  advantages,  and  whofe  fituation  is 
the  objea  of  envy  and  refpea,  muft  pof- 
fefs  other  lefs  eftimable  qualifications  be- 
fore he  can  fucceed  in  any  profitable  views 
for  himfelf  or  his  family. 

His  ill  fuccefs  arifes  from  the  voliiptu° 
oufnefs  of  manners  which  pervades  almoll 
every   corner  of  England,   efpeclally   the 
principal  families.     The  falhionable  vices 
of  gaming   and  high  living  are  become, 
by  this  means,  fo  very  prevalent,  that  a 
fimilarity  of  manners  can  only  fecure  the 
friendfhip  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  are  the 
iffues    of    lucrative   employments.     Good 
dinners  are  an  excellent,  and  the  moft  cer- 
tain, road  to  preferment. 

X  4.  I  ana 
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I  am  fenfible  that  there  are  many  per- 
fons  of  the  firfl  difHiidllon   m  England, 
who   are   wholly   free  from   thefe  views: 
but  this  fingular   moderation  of  Cdndud, 
m  men   ot  rank  and  family,  is  generally 
eonneacd    with    mildnefs    of    difpofition 
and  eafe  of  temper.     Thefe  qualities  con- 
tin-ually  fubjea:  them  to  be  overborne  by 
men  who-,  havli.>g  bolder  features  in  their 
charader,   not   only  fet   the  world   at  de- 
fiance in  private  life,  but  aflume  the  lead 
in   all  matters  of  party.     It  may  happen 
that   fuch   a  perfon  is   connefted   with   a 
man  who  has  rifcn  to  rank  by  his  abilities 
alone :  but   although    thofe   abilities   have 
commanded  a  high  fituation  for  himfelf, 
fuch  is  the  jealou fy  entertained   of  great 
talents  which  have  not  the  fortuitous  af- 
fiflance    of    birth    and    riches    to    fupport 
them,  that  they  are-not  fuifcred  (quitting 
the  common   routine  of  office)  to   be  ex- 
erted  by  the  fele^lion    of  proper  perfon.!, 
however  adapted  their  capacities  may  be 
for  parrlcular  cmplovmcnts. 


Be  fide 6^. 
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Befides,  although  the  Whig  leaders  are 
faithful  llewards  for  the  public,  they  are 
moft  miferable  patrons.     They  are  them- 
felves  pradlifed  in  the  virtues  of  integrity 
and  difintereflednefs  to  an  eminent  degree, 
Jn  a  private  capacity,   they  are  kind,  in- 
dulgent,  and  afFeflionate.     Their  purfes, 
whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  are  open  to 
reward  and  relieve  —  their  time  chearfully 
employed  to  comfort  and  affifl:  their  friends. 
Yet  even    a  knowledge  of  circumftances, 
which,  in  a  private  fituatlon,  would  have 
a  full  and  immediate  effed  upon  their  af- 
fections, has  no  manner  of  influence  when 
the  defired  reward  for  fervice  is  to  proceed 
from  the  public  purfe. 

But  although  they  are  thus  callous,  al- 
moft  to  the  entire  negled  of  their  friends, 
the  public  receives  no  benefit ;  for  thcfe 
very  rewards  are  often  fuffered  to  be  en- 
joyed by  thofe  who  arc  not  only  without 
attachment,  but  who  are  very  frequently 
inimical  to  them.  This  conduct  ariies 
from  no   other   motive  than   tlje  fear  of 

bein*^'' 
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being  accufed  of  partiality  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  employments. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  fuppofed  by  many 
to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  fubje(Sl  ; 
but  I  had  not  only  in  view  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  perfons  whom  1  have  de- 
fcribed,  but  I  was  defirous  of  explaining 
fome   circumftances  which   are  ill  under- 
ftood  by  the  public  with   refped  to  the 
perfons    themfelves.      Their   fituation   in 
England  is  very  precarious.     Should  there 
be  a  change  of  adminift ration,  they  mud 
know,  by  experience,  that   they  have  no 
profped  of  enjoying  fufficient  emoluments 
to  admit  even  thofe  common  fatisfa6lions, 
wlilch,  in  their  rank  of  life,    they   have 
reafon  to  expcd.     If  this  event  fhould  not 
take  place,  they  have  a  certainty  of  ftill 
more  grievous  difappolntment. 

Tlie  propriety,  therefore,  of  fuch  per- 
fons removing  from  a  country  v/here  they 
have  little  to  expeil,  and  much  to  fear,  to 
ftttle  in  a  rifmg  ftate,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary. 
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trary,  their  hopes  greatly  exceed  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  feems  not  io  admit  of  doubt. 
So  long  as  the  prefent  fyftem  remains  In 
England,  there  will  be  an  luieafy  depen- 
dence, which  obtains  not  only  in  fuch 
perfons  whom  1  have  mentioned,  but  m 
every  perfon  whatever  belonging  to  admi- 
niftration,  even  to  the  minifter  himfelF; 
fo  long,  therefore,  will  the  fituation  of 
perfons  dependent  upon  a  Court  be  ren- 
dered weary  and  troublefome.  ■ — My  fub- 
je6t  increafes  upon  me  fo  much,  that  I 
muft  refer  the  confideration  of  the  fitua- 
tion of  thofe  perfons  who  will  probably 
emigrate  to  America  to  another  letter-  — 
Farewel. 


From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fea, 
Nov.  27,   1784. 
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LETTER     XIX. 


THE 

SUBJECT    OF    EMIGRATION 

CONTINUED. 

UPON  THE    DIFFERENT    RANKS    OF    PEOPLE    WHO 
WILL    PROBABLY    LEAVE   ENGLAND, 


Jncipe  cum  pauper iate  hahere  commerc'mm. 
I   Jude,  Hofpcs,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dlgnum 
Finge  Deo  •    ■ 

J^emo  alius  eji  Deo  dlgnus,  quam  qui  opes  contempfiU 

^arum  poJfe£ione  tibl  non  enterdko  ;  fedefjlcere  volo, 

Tit  Ulas  intrepide  pojfideas.    ^lod  urn  confequens  modo, 

ft  te  etiamftne  lllls  bcatc  viaurum  perfuafcrls  tlbi ;  7? 

illas  tanquam  exlturas  femper  adfpexens, 

Seneca, 
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LETTER      XIX. 


T    O 


I  SHALL  now  quit  the  Court  for  the 
city,  and  inquire  into  the   ftate  of  thofe 
who   will   moft    probably  emigrate  from 
it,      In    the   obfervations    which   I    have 
made  upon  the  manners  of  this  age,  I  have 
remarked  the  expenfive  life  of  the  people 
in   general.     Amongft   thefe   are    the   far 
greater  part  of  the  merchants  and  tradef- 
men ;  which,  combined  with  the  general 
complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the 
want  of  money,  naturally  leads  us  to  re- 
^eCt  upon  the  end  of  fuch  unufual  and 
dangerous  appearances.     I  do  not  think  it 
iieceffary  to  examine  into  the  means  by 
which  this  expence  is  fupported.     This  I 
J^now  to  be  precarious.     I  merely  recom- 
mend 
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mend  an  inquiry  how  long  they  will  pro- 
bably laft. 

It  will  be  found,  on  this  inquiry  being 
msdc,  that  the  countenance  of  this  man- 
ner of  hfe  in  the  city  will  laft  fo  long  as 
the  credit  of  the  mercantile  interefl  is  pre- 
ferved,  and  that  it  muil:  ceafe  with  the  firfl: 
violent  blow  which  that  intcreft  receives. 
We  know  that  the  debts  which  appear  on 
the    different    books,    firft,    of   the    mer- 
chants who  flilp  goods — next,  on  thofe  of 
fhe  great  tradefmen  who  fell  for  export  — 
and  laflly,  of  the  fhopkeepers  of  the  me- 
tropolis in  general,   conltitute  the  bulk  of 
.the  property,  upon  the  flrength  of  which 
thefc  heavy  expences  are  fupported.     We 
alfo  know,  that  there  is  every  reafon  to 
expe£l  a  ftill  greater  increafe  of  the  grie- 
vances which  are  the  fubjed  of  complaint. 
It  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  demonftration, 
^hat  it  is  every  day  drawing  nearer  ancj 
fiearer  to  an  end, 

I  have 
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1  have  already  fliewn  that  we  ought  not 
to  place  a  dependence  either  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  former  deht  due  from  the  citi- 
zens of  America,  or  the  more  recent  en- 
gagements which  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  goods  exported  to  thofe  States  lince 
the  peace.  The  country  has  been  too  much 
reduced,  by  the  war  that  Great  Britain 
waged  againft  her,  to  be  in  the  capacity  of 
difcharging  them.  As  little  reafon  have 
we  to  expert  the  folvency  of  the  Eafl-India 
Company,  in  whofe  fate  the  city  is  fo 
deeply  involved.  Thefe  two  events  will 
be  amongft  the  calamitous  blows  which 
the,  commercial  intereft  will  receive,  and 
by  which  their  particular  grievances  will 
be  increafed. 

The  landed  intereft  has  been  alfo  Ihewii 
to  have  its  full  fhare  of  the  evils  to  which 
the  country,  in  its  prefent  flate,  is  fub- 
je£l,  and  therefore  equally  incapable  of 
fuftaining  the  burden  of  its  debts.  The 
payments  at  prefent  are  fo  partially  made, 
that  a  general  ceflation  does  not  appear  to 

y  be 
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be  very  faf  diftant.  The  interefl  of  mo- 
ney, arifing  from  the  immenfe  mortgages 
with  which  this  intereft  is  incumbered, 
and  which  mufl  be  paid,  is  colledled  at 
this  time  by  the  mortgagee  with  great  dif-? 
ficulty.  We  are  drawing  near  to  the  crifis 
to  which  all  countries  immerfed  in  luxury, 
and  burdened  with  taxes,  are  fubje6: :  a 
crifis  too  often  accompanied  by  a  revolu- 
tion fatal  to  its  liberty. 

A  ftile  of  living,  maintained  wholly  upou 
credit,  and  fubfifled  merely  upon  hope, 
f  annot  therefore  be  lafting  ;  and  luch  15 
the  chain  which  bjnds  lociety  to  each 
other,  that  when  a  fingle  link  fails,  the 
whole  is  broken.  When  the  debtor  is  be- 
come incapable  of  payment,  the  tradef- 
man  who  trufted  him  is  reduced  to  the 
fame  incapacity  ;  the  debt  being  an  ima- 
ginary fubltance,  to  be  found  only  in 
books. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  there  is  no  tolerable  re- 
snedy  for  a  ruined  Englifhman  to  avoi4 

^iflref^ 
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•  dlflrefs  than  to  confolidate  the  broken 
wrecks  of  his  fortune,  and  form  a  fettle* 
ment  in  America.  The  man  who  has 
lived  in  fplendour  cannot  defcend  to  mean 
employments  at  home ;  the  witneffes  of 
his  former  profperity  are  offenfive  to  his 
feelings  :  he  exchanges,  with  pleafure,  the 
fcene  of  his  misfortunes  for  a  fettlement  in 
a  diftant  country,  where  he  can  again  be- 
gin the  world  with  new  hopes  and  ex- 
pedlations. 

The  fame  grievances  equally  exifl  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city ;  chiefly  amongft 
the  manufadurers,  (who  have  fupplied  the 
orders  for  America)  the  merchants,  ban- 
kers, and  capital  tradefmen.  As  few  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  manufacturers 
for  the  goods  which  they  have  already  fold, 
farther  orders  cannot  be  executed.  In 
confeqiience,  great  numbers  of  the  work- 
men mufl  be  difcharged  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. This  will  be  a  common  evil 
to  the  whole  country,  in  which  every  one 
will  bear  his  fhare. 

Y  s  T^Q 
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The  inhabitants  of  ihe  country  depend, 
in  fome  meafqre,  upon  each  other.  Per*? 
fons  who  retire  from  bufinefs  generally 
invefl:  their  money  either  in  mortgages  or 
the  public  funds,  or  in  lending  money  a^: 
interefl  to  thofe  who  remain  in  trade. 
The  inferior  tradefmen,  and  the  workmen 
in  the  different  fabrics,  rely  folely  upori 
the  merchants  and  manufa6lurers  for  em- 
ployment. When,  therefore,  the  decay 
'of  trade  becomes  fo  great,  that  the  com-? 
mercial  interefl  in  London  is  unable  to 
r^fifl:  the  torrent,  their  country  connpc- 
tions  will  fall  with  them ;  in  which  cafe, 
all  the  inhabitants  whom  I  have  mentione4 
niuft  be  involved  in  one  common  fate. 

As  a  greater  fobriety  of  manners  prcr 
vails  in  the  country,  the  fufferings  of  the 
people  will  be  lefs  feyere  than  thofe  of  the 
capital.  It  might,  therefore,  be  expeded 
that  the  emigration  from  thence  would 
not  be  fo  confiderable  ;  but  there  is  one 
caufe  which  will  operate  in  favour  of  emir 
gration.  The  inhabitants  are  of  very  di- 
ligent 
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ligent  habits,  and  much  difpofed  to  in* 
duftry,  Thefe,  findhig  no  means  in  Great 
Britain  capable  of  extricating  them  from 
their  difficylties,  will  be  naturally  led  to 
emigrate  to  a  country  from  whence  they 
already  derive  the  moft  promifing  expec- 
tations. 

The  farmers,  the  moft  valuable  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  emigrators,  fill  up  the 
rear  of  this  long  lift.  Thefe,  having 
fhared  in  the  general  profperity  which  re- 
fulted  from  the  peace  of  1762,  followed 
the  example  of  their  neighbours,  indul- 
ging themfelves  with  many  fuperfluities, 
to  which  they  had  before  been  ftrangers. 
Agriculture  being  then  a  profitable  occu- 
pation, the  farmers  had  an  opportunity  of 
raifing  a  capital  of  their  own.  With  this 
money  they  were  enabled  to  bid  againfi  * 
each  other  for  farms,  many  of  which 
were  confolidated  by  the  landlords,  and 
the  rents  advanced,  as  faft  as  the  leafes 
fell  in.     By  thefe  means  eftates,  in  general, 

Y  3  tvert 
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were  greatly  ralfed  in  value  through  th^ 
kingdom. 

So  long  as  the  national  profperity  conti- 
nued, thefe  rents  were  not  only  punctually 
paid,  but  the  lands,  in  general,  improved. 
The  country  being,  however,  now  fallen 
into  a  flate  of  decay,  the  farmers  are  be- 
come incapable  of  continuing  the  fame 
rents.  They  have  not  only  facrificed  the 
little  property  which  they  had  ac<;umu- 
lated,  but  are  now  fo  much  in  debt,  that 
they  have  no  other  means  of  fully  fatisfying 
their  landlords  than  by  furrendering  their 
ftock  in  payment.  This  many  of  them 
have  already  been  obliged  to  do,  and  to 
quit  their  fiirms. 

There  are  few  eftates  where  the  rents 
are  not  at  this  time  greatly  in  arrear. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  in  general,  find 
fuch  difficulty  in  living  upon  their  farms, 
even  in  the  mojft  frugal  manner,  that 
many  have  already  expreffed  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  to  emigrate  to  America.     They  want 

only 
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only  the  means  to  put  it  in  pra£llce. 
This  difpofition  is  not  confined  to  th6 
common  farmers,  who  have  only  a  leafe 
of  lands  :  it  is  extended  to  a  large  body, 
who  have  fmall  eftates  of  their  own,  which 
they  cultivate  themfelves.  Thefe,  finding 
fimilar  difficulties,  have  an  equally  ftrong 
inclination  to  emigrate.  A  difficulty  in 
the  difpofal  of  their  eflates  forms  the  chief 
obftru<5lion  to  their  defire.  They  would 
each  of  them,  in  their  different  ftationsj 
be  ufeful  fubjefts.  The  one  would  be 
found  induflrious  maflers  ;  the  other  dili- 
gent labourers. 

I  have  now,  as  t  originally  defigned^ 
gone  through  the  feveral  ranks  of  men  in 
Great  Britain  whofe  inclination  or  interefl 
leads  them  to  emigrate  to  America.  I  ex- 
cept the  common  people  alone,  who  mufl 
follow  the  fate  of  thofe  who  will  give 
them  employment,  cither  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people,  who  are  either  defi- 
rous,  or  who  will  be  obliged  by  neceffity 
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to  emigrate  to  America;  fome  in  tolerable 
circumftances,  fome  without  any  property^ 
at  all  :  many  who  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  property  by  their  abilities  ;  others 
by  adivity  :  two  very  eflbntial  qualities  ta 
the  w^ell-being  of  a  new  fettlement.  In 
fliort,  there  are  few  people,  who,  if  they 
have  good  difpofitions,  may  not  be  ren- 
dered ufeful  to  each  other  in  a  plan  of 
emigration,  compofed  of  perfoiis  judici- 
oufly  combined  together. 

Many  advantages  arife  from  fuch  affo- 
ciations.  Emigration  is  at  all  times  at- 
tended with  fome  difficulties,  efpecially  to 
thofQ  who  embark  fmgly,  or  even  in  fmall 
.parties,  without  the  neceffary  precaution 
of  forming  a  regular  plan  of  fociety  for 
the  purpofe.  The  fettlement  of  an  aflb- 
ciation  upon  a  confident  and  extenfive  plan 
prevents  thefe  embarraflments.  Thofe 
who  compofe  fuch  a  fociety,  becoming 
previoufly  acquainted  with  each  other,  are 
enabled  to  fix  upon  the  neceflary  arrange- 
ments with  cafe  and  fatisfaaion. 

An 
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An  affociation,  formed  upon  the  fyf« 
tematic  plan  of  founding  a  confiderable 
fettlement,  fhould  comprehend  within  it 
.all  the  views  neceffary  for  its  eftablifliment 
and  profperity.  Every  member  ought  to 
have  his  pofl  afligned  him.  Some  of  them 
ihould  be  fent  over  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  fettlement.  Others  fhould  be 
fixed  in  the  nearefl  American  feaports  to 
receive  the  emigrants  which  are  fent  from 
the  fociety  to  ftrengthen  the  fettlement, 
as  well  as  the  other  fupplies  neceffary  for 
its  improvement  and  fuccefs  ;  whilft  ano- 
ther part  of  the  aflbciation  (conftantly  re- 
ceiving an  acceffion  of  new  members) 
ought  to  remain  at  home,  to  fend  out  fup- 
plies, and  to  difpofe  of  any  returns  of 
merchandize  which  the  fettlers  might  find 
for  their  advantage  to  fend  them  :  in  (hort, 
to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  in 
general,  or  of  thofe  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber in  it,  who  fhould  have  occafion  for 
their  affi (lance. 


ir 
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In  the  arrangements  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  affociation,  regard  fliould  be 
paid  to  the  properly  contrafling  the  perfons 
who  find  money  with  thofe  who  have  only 
labour  to  offer,  that  the  whole  may  be  ren- 
dered ufeful  to  each  other.  Many  mem- 
bers may  have  abilities  adequate  to  the  dir 
re£lion  and  management  of  the  whole,  or 
of  different  parts  of  the  undertaking,  and 
yet  not  be  pofleffed  of  property  :  other 
members  may  have  property,  without  thefe 
neceflkry  abilities.  The  labour  of  the  one, 
and  the  property  of  the  other,  muft  be 
made  fubfervient  to  each  other  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  general  good  of 
the  whole. 

Thofe  who  have  the  greatefl  knowledge 
of  America  ought  to  be  fent  out  to  exa- 
mine the  country,  and  to  fix  upon  a  pro- 
per fituation  to  eftablifh  the  fcttlement. 
When  this  is  determined  upon,  a  part  of 
the  aflbciation  muft  be  felecSted  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  it,  attended  by  ufeful 
liandicrafifiiKn  and  laboure;"s,  and  equipped 

with 
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with  tools  and  all  other  neceflaries  for  a 
plantation.  The  members  who,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  fliould  be  fixed  in  the 
neareft  American  feaport,  might  be  pre- 
vioufly  difpatched  in  order  to  receive  them. 

This  embarkation  of  fettlers  (hould  be 
chofen  from  thofe  who  have  abilities,  whe- 
ther they  have  property  or  not,  as  the  firfl 
eflablifhment  is  attended  with  the  greatefl 
difficulties,  and  requires  both  a  folid  judge- 
ment to  plan,  and  an  operative  vigour  to 
execute,  Befides,  if  there  are  a  fufficient 
number  of  members  who  have  abilities, 
without  property,  it  is  reafonable  that,  as 
the  forming  the  fettlement  is  the  moft  dif- 
ficult part,  they  fhould  be  made  choice  of 
for  the  firfl:  expedition.  That  thofe  who 
find  money  fhould  alfo  find  an  eftablifh- 
ment  provided  for  them  againft  their  arri- 
val. The  indented  fervants  will  in  courfe 
be  provided  for  in  the  ufual  manner  :  but  a 
portion  of  land  ought  to  be  affigned  to 
them  at  the  end  of  their  terms  of  fer- 
vitude. 

All 
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All  manner  of  iifeful  handlcraftrmeii 
muft  form  a  part  of  the  undertaking, 
Capentcrs,  mafons,  fmiths,  and  every 
other  trade  that  bears  any  relation  to  agri- 
culture or  building.  When  the  fettlement 
is  fo  much  increafed  as  to  {land  in  need  of 
fuperior  mechanical  profefiions,  as  engi- 
neers, millwrights,  or  builders,  fuch  per- 
fons  will  eafily  be  induced  to  join  the  aflb- 
ciation,  from  the  ample  encouragement 
which  they  would  be  certain  to  receive. 

A  few  obfervations  upon  the  firft  expe- 
ditions to  America,  and  upon  the  affent  of 
the  Government  to  emigrations  at  this 
time,  will  conclude  the  fubjedl.  I  fhall 
refer  them  to  my  next  letter,  and  now  Bid 
you  fiirewel. 


.From  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  fe3_, 
Noy.  30,  1784* 
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xxLL  the  American  colonies  were  found- 
ed upon  fimilar  inftitutions.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  objeded  to  me,  that  very  few  of 
the  firfl  fettlers  were  fuccefsful  :  they 
were  chiefly  deflroyed  either  by  famine  or 
dlfeafe,  or  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians, 
whofe  territories  they  ufurped.  The  11- 
luftrious  Penn,  the  firft  and  moft  humane 
of  lawgivers,  is  the  only  exception  amidft 
the  various  fettlements  of  the  great  conti- 
nent of  the  weftern  world.  It  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  remove  thefe  objedions, 
to  inquire  Into  the  caufe  of  this  ill  fuccefs. 

The  whole  country  was  at  that  time  a 
wUdernefs,  the  few  inhabitants  in  it  hof- 
tilcj  and  the  climate,  particularly  on  the 

fea 
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fea  coart,  (where  the  fcttlers  were  obliged 
to  eflablifli  themfelves)  very  indifferent. 
A  v.ariety  of  caiifes  reduced  them  to  the 
neceffity  of  making  this  choice.  Their  pof- 
fefiions  were  narrow,  and  circumfcribed 
—  the  fpot  upon  which  they  landed  was 
their  whole  eftate  ;  for  the  title  to  which 
they  w^ere  indebted  alone  to  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  their  arms,  A  proximity  to  the 
fea,  from  whence  they  came,  was  there- 
fore iieceifary  to  their  fafety,  that  they 
might  be  open  to  fupplies  from  the  mo-^ 
ther  country  ;  without  which  they  could 
not  have  expeded  long  to  fubfift. 

The  event  fhewed  the  wifdom  of  this 
choice.  It  proved  the  only  means  by 
which  the  furviving  fettlers  were  preferved 
amidft  the  diftrefs  and  diforder  of  their 
fir0  eftabliihment.  Many  perifhed.  The 
diHiance  from  the  mother  country,  and 
the  civil  commotions  which  reigned  in  it, 
foon  after  the  iirft  fettlement  of  America, 
preventing  general  relief,  fomc  fettlements 
were  wholly  ruined  and  broken  up,  the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  dying  of  dlfeafe  and  want  of 
food.  Thofewho  remained  were  Indebted 
for  their  prefervation  to  the  partial  fup- 
phes  which  they  received,  abating,  in  fomc 
degree,  the  daily  and  fevere  trials  which 
thefe  poor  people  endured,  and  which  they 
bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  refigna- 
tion.  This  fpirlt  of  perfeverance,  joined 
to  the  adlvlty  and  induftry  which  the  firft 
fettlers  pofiefled,  and  whjch  their  defcen- 
dants  have  inherited  from  them,  have  been 
the  caufe  of  their  great  and  wonderful  In- 
creafe. 

Thus  was  America  fituated  in  the  time 
of  thiC  firft  fettlcrs  of  that  country.  The 
ftate  in  which  emigrants  will  ncv/  £nd  it 
forms  a  \txy  flrotig  contrafl.  The  New 
England,  and  the  fea  coafts  of  all  the 
other  ftates,  are  well  fettled,  and  full  of 
people.  Even  the  back  countries  of  the 
middle  and  fouthern  flates  1  have  fl:ie\tn 
to  be  filled  witli  great  and  profitable  farmsj 
extending,  in  many  parts  to  the  m.cun- 
talns,  fevcral  hundred  miles  from  the  fea. 
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In, the  mkht  ol'  tiieb  countries  are  large 
and  ])opuluus  towns.  On  the  coalb  arc 
great  and  powerful  cities. 

Inftcad,  therefore,  of  labouring  under 
difcafe  and  want,  from  not  receiving  lup- 
plies  from  the  mother  country  ;  inik-ad  of 
being  under  the  ncccflity  of  forming  eda- 
blifhmcnts  in  the  mldil:  of  enemies,  the 
prefent  emigrants  will  now  fettle  in  the 
midft  of  friends,  fpeaking  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  following  their  own  cuftoms 
.^-in-  the  mjdfl  of  towns,  where,  in  cafe 
of  want,  they  may  purchafe  all  the  ne- 
ceffary  infiruments  for  planting — in  a 
plentiful  country,  where  rhey  will  find 
food  in  abundance  —  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, where  the  few  garments  they  want 
may  be  procured  with  eafe  and  chear- 
fulnefs. 

Thcv  alio  receive  another  "rcat  advan- 

tagc  by  the  afliflance  of  tlie  farmers  of  the 

country,  in   the  forming   of   their   lettle- 

ments.     1  hefe,  from  the  natural  dcfire  of 

I  augmenting 
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augmenting  the  number  of  their  neigh- 
bours, are  flimulated  to  render  every  faci- 
lity in  their  power  to  new  comers.  The 
whole  country  has  been  thus  formed  out 
of  the  wildernefs.  Settlers  have  aflifted 
each  other  in  clearing  thofe  fertile  regions, 
till  they  have  at  length  reached  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence  there  is  now  either  a 
fleet  of  boats  on  the  water,  or  a  firing  of 
wnggons  on  the  road,  loaded  witli  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Thefe  they  carry 
for  fale  to  the  fea  ports.  As.  the  country 
increales  in  inhabitants,  tlie  farms  increafe 
in  value.  The  encouragement,  therefore, 
which  they  afford  to  new  fettlers  b}'  their 
afliilance,  is  rewarded  by  the  benefits 
which  their  cfiates  derive  from  this  in- 
creafe of  people. 

There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  perfons  in 
Great  Britain  who  will  think  the  piiSlure 
which  I  h.ave  drawn  of  the  flatc  of  that 
countrv    lomewhat   overcharp-ed.     I    have 

o 

taken   io   decided   a   part    myfelf,    that    I 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  write  from  convidlion  : 

Z  2  but 
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but  even  allowing,  for  the  fake  of  nrgit- 
mcnt,  that  I  have  been  mlftaken  in  fome 
points,  it  is  impoffible  that  even  fuch' 
perions  can  be  wholly  free  from  apprehen- 
fion.  The  queflion,  tlierefore,  that  ought 
to  weigh  with  them  is,  whether  it  would 
i:ot  be  prudent  to  make  fome  provlfion 
iigalnfl  an  event  of  magnitude,  which  can- 
not poillbly  amend  their  circumftances  in 
any  great  degree,  yet  may  produce  to 
them  ruhious  conlequences  ?  They  would 
not,  In  fuch  a  cafe,  purine  a  condudl  that 
would  more  conduce  to  prepare  them  for 
the  event,  than  by  embarkiiig  in  the  plan- 
of  aflbciatlon  which  I  have  defcribed.  It 
would  not  cnrry  them  to  America  per 
force..-  They- would  iiave  the  opportunity 
of  remainhig  at  home,  and  fuperintending 
the  foclctv,  till  the  national  alfairs  were 
brought  to  ilich  a  cilfis  as  would  enable 
tliem  to  make  an  election. 

Such  perfons  would  then  rcnp  the  very 
capital  ailvaiitagc  of  pofidling  property  in. 
botli    countries..       By    this    means    they 

would. 
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would  be  always  aflured  of  Tome  place  of 
fecurity.  If  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
took  fuch  a  dangerous  turn  as  to  render  it 
a  ma;tter  of  too  great  hazard  to  remain  in 
it,  the  fetflement  of  the  affociation  in 
America  would  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
If  they  took  a  favourable  turn,  their  pro- 
perty in  America  (if  the  fettlement  was 
judicioufly  made)  would  make  them  a  re- 
turn of  profit  manifold.  In  every  cafe 
they  would  be  the  gainers.  In  one  fitua^ 
tion,  this  condu6l  would  prove  their  pre^^ 
fervation  :  in  both,  i-t  would  be  increafuig 
their  wealth. 

I  (hall,  perhaps,  be  alked  for  the  au- 
thority upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
aflu ranees  of  the  praiSlical  execution  of 
this  plan  in  Great  Britain  ?  and  whether 
it  is  probable  that  the  Government  will 
fuffer  fuch  an  affociation  to  take  place  ? 

To  the  lall  of  thefe  queflions  I  fhall  an- 
fvver,  without  hefitation,  Yes  :  and  1  fhall 
then  give  the  following  reafons  in  fupport 
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of  the  authority   upon   which    I   ground 
thefe  afTurances  ; 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  Admiiiilha- 
tion  would   venture  to   lay  any   reflraint 
upon  emigration  ;  but  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  oppreffed  with  taxes,  either 
reduced  to  beggary  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  their  property  wafling  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  daily  apprehen-^ 
five  of  this  misfortune— when  fuch  per-» 
Ions,  I  fay,  have  an  afylum  held  out  to 
them,  in  which  they  fee  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain profpe<5l  of   the   refloration   of  their 
affairs,  is  it  probable  that  they  would  not, 
by  fome  means,  evade  an  obedience  to  a 
government  which  could   Impofe   fuch   d, 
yeflridion  upon  their  natural  rights  ? 

The  prince  of  any  country  would  in- 
deed be  very  ill  advifed,  fliould  he  retain 
in  his  dominions,  by  force,  a  number  of 
hoftile  fubjccls,  if,  full  of  rcfentment  to 
his  minifters,  they  con'fidercd  them  as 
the  caufcof  all  their  calamities.     It  would 
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be  atkllng  inlult  to  iniult  to  deny  them 
the  liberty  of  retiring  in  peace,  the  only 
method  in  which  they  might  be  defirous 
of  expreffing  their  fenfe  of  the  injuries 
which  had  been  done  to  them. 

I  have  now  to  defire  both  ycnr  pardon 
and  indulgence.     The  one,  for  any  matter 
in  thefe  letters  which  takes  up  unneceffa- 
rily  your  time  :  the  other,  for  the  errors 
which    may    have    involuntarily    flipped 
from  me.     For  the  firft  I  have  no  other 
excule  than  what  your  kindnefs  will  fug- 
ged for  me  :  for  the  laft  I  have  to  plead 
the  inconvenlencles  of  a  voyage,  and  the 
want  of  thofe  references  which  are  ufeful 
In  many  parts  of  fuch  a  work  as  this.     If 
I  have  millaken  any  circumftance,  1  am 
wholly  unconfcious  of  it.     I  have  taken 
pains  to  avoid  it,  and  I  believe  1  have  been 
correal. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  lafl  ftage  of  the 
journey  wdiich  I  have  undertaken.  It  has 
been    hitherto   performed    with   many   a 
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weary  and  painful  flep,  very  much  rclem- 
bling  my  own  journey  of  life.  The  be- 
ginning of  that  journey  was  indeed  prof- 
perous  ;  for  I  entered  the  world  full  of 
gaiety  and  expectation,  the  glory  of  being 
an  Englifliman  elating  my  foul,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  country  gladdening  my 
heart  :  but  I  had  not  travelled  far  before 
the  day  grew  black  with  clouds,  and 
florms  and  tempefrs  gathered  round  about 
xne.  The  howling  winds  made  me  their 
fport.  Driven  about  by  the  jarring  ele- 
ments, I  flee  for  my  life  from  the  violence 
of  the  florm. 

I  have  long  forefeen  the  confequence  of 
the  tempeft  that  has  been  thus  gathering 
round  about  us.  Its  favage  force,  fpent 
upon  the  American  coafts,  has  recoiled 
"with  ten-fold  flrength  upon  our  own  coun- 
try, where  it  now  rages  with  unbridled 
fury,  and  from  whence  it  will  drive  the 
bcft  and  wifeft  of  her  people  to  feek  refuge 
In  the  weilern  world, 

liliaH 
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I  fhall  receive  the  moll  feniible  gratifi- 
cation, if,  in  the  courfe  of  my  remaining 
life,  now  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  a 
great  and  rifing  country,  I  can  render  af- 
fiftance  to  my  old  and  valued  friends  in 
England.  The  moft  falutary  advice  in  my 
power  to  give  them  is,  to  prepare  early 
for  the  event  by  fom.e  fimllar  aflbciation  to 
that  which  I  have  recommended.  Their 
principles  will  be  fafe  —  their  future  lives 
will  be  peaceful  and  happy. 

The  name  of  EngUfliman  fhall  net  die! 
It  fhall  Hve  in  the  manners,  the  cuftoms, 
the  forefts  of  America.  It  fliall  receive 
the  awful  remains  of  Engllfli  Whigs, 
**  ultima  'R.omanonwi^''  whofe  principles 
were  coeval  with  the  firlt  inhabitants  of 
the  American  States.  Thefe  fhall  again 
mix  with  their  defcendants,  who,  equally 
jealous  of  their  rights,  have  purchafed 
their  liberties  at  a  high  price  —  the  price 
pf  blood. 


Si 


[     3^'>     ] 

Sr  qticind-j  T'ybrim  "cic'maquc  Tybndis  arva 
Intrdro^  gent'iqiie  nicac  data  ma^n'ia  cernaui, 
Co^iiatafiiiic  urhes  olini,  populofquc  propinquos 
Epirc^Hefperia,  qiiibus  idem  Dardanus  au^or^ 
At  que  idem  cajus\  unam  fad  emus  iitramque 
'J'rojam  animis  ;    maneat  nojlres  ea  cura  ne- 
fotes  *. 

If,  ns  the  illuflrious  Wanderer  tells  us, 
I  enter  America,  and  cultivate  her  fertile 
fields  —  if  1  behold  lier  numerous  and  bufy 
towns  filled  with  the  Englilh  name,  the 
common  origin  which  gave  us  birth,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  feparated  us,  and 
which   have  driven   me    from   my   native 


*  If  e'er  the  gods,  wliom  T,  with  vows,  adore, 
Conducl  my  ftf ps  to  Tiber's  happy  fhore ; 
If  ever  I  afcend  the  Latian  throne, 
And  build  a  city  I  can  call  my  own. 
As  both  of  us  our  birth  from  Troy  derive. 
So  let  our  kindred  lines  in  concord  live, 
And  both  in  afts  of  equal  friendfliip  drive. 
Our  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  ihall  be  the  fame  ; 
The  double  Troy  fliall  diiTer  but  in  name: 
That  what  we  now  begin  may  never  end, 
But  long  to  late  poflerity  defcend. 

Drydens  Firg'iL 

homcj 


} 


[  347  ] 
home,  will  never  be  erafcd  from  my  re- 
membrance. The  lame  religious  attention 
fhall  defcend  to  my  pofterity.  Even  the 
name  itfclf,  planted  in  a  new  land,  fliall 
render  it  equivocal  to  future  ages. 

Certus  enhn  pronvjit  Apollo 

AmViguam  tellurc  nova  Salmnina  fuiuram  *, 

But  I  am  now  fiiluted  with  the  cry  of 
land — 'the  low  fliores  of  the  country  pre- 
fent  themifelves  to  our  view. 


hum'ilemque  videmus 


It  all  am  ^  It  aliam  primus  condamat  Achates, 
Italiam  heto  foc'io  clamor e Jaliit ant ■\. 


^-  Another  Salamis,  in  foreign  clime, 

With  rival  pride,  Ihall  rail'e  her  head  fublime, 

Francis's  Hcrac-c, 

Ar- from  far,  like  bluifli  mifts,  decry 

The  hills,  and  then  the  plains  of  Italy; 
Achates  firft  pronounc'd  the  joyful  found. 
Then  Italy  the  chearful  crew  rebound. 

Drydens  Virgil. 

I  mud, 


[     548     ] 

1  vnuii,  therefore,  take  my  leave  ot 
vou,  I  do  it  by  committing  you  to  the 
providence  of  God,  who,  in  the  midft  of 
t'he  rnging  of  the  tempefl:,  faith  unto  the 
ilormy  waves,  *'  Be  ftill."  —  Farewel. 


prom  on  board  the  Britannia,  m 
fighc  of  the  coaft  of  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  2,   1734. 
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ftrred  to  examine  and  ihtte  the  fcvtral  Accuunt-^,  and  other  Papers,  prefcnted 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure: 
And  alfo,  to  rep^irt  to  the  Houfe  what  m.iy  be  expcflcd  fa  be  the  Annual  Amount 
of  the  faid  Income   and    Expenditure  in  future.      Match  it,  1786.     Price  3s. 

*:y'*  T  his  important  Report  contains  ah  authentic  llatciYicnt  ©f  every  part  of 
the  Britidi  Revenue;  with  documents  arid  vo-uchcis  for  every  department  and 
office;  and  contains  thw  Appendix  complete. 
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